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ID BERNSTI 




The impressionist John Sessions does a vicious¬ 
ly baroque spoof of Leonard Bernstein rehearsing the stars of 
his "operatic" recording of West Side Story. "Lenny” is 
domineering, camp, wilful, cruelly intolerant of Jose Carre¬ 
ras’s enunciation (“the sweetest sound I evair CHHeard"), in 
fact much as he appeared in the television documentary spun 
off from those curiously passionless sessions. When Kiri te 
Kanawa, a matronly Maria, flutters about “working with 
Mozart", it's hard not to think of Tom Hulse in Amadeus, and 
impossible to believe that she really intended a serious parallel. 

talk Bernstein up any higher than he merits. There is no 
significant technical innovation associated with his name. His 
“serious” output, which includes three broken-backed sym¬ 
phonies, is interesting largely as a record of Bernstein’s 
struggle with the dominant musical language of his day, and 

he was an actor rather than a revisionist or a strict- 
constructionist. But he wrote On The Town and West Side Story 
and Candide and the theme to On The Waterfront. He was - 
supremely - a populariser. 

It is impossible to separate Bernstein from his historical 
moment. He came of age at precisely the moment Europe's 
great orchestras were muffled by war and matured with the 
television age. Bernstein’s Young People’s Concerts, broadcast by 
CBS, made classical music sexy. Having passed the 40s and 
50s in a losing attempt to reconcile serialism with tonality and 
diatonicism, he made separate terms, and went his own 
astonishingly lucrative way. 

His philosophy of music was comfortably ex post facto\ 
having turned his back on the avant-garde he ever afterwards 

- in the continuum of music. Jazz, theatre music, show tunes 
(though surprisingly not rock, which continues to obsess 

In i960, along with everyone else soured on the thin 
cultural glucose of the Eisenhower years, he happily drew nigh 

death was the turning point of Bernstein’s life, as of many 
others, and remained an obsession with him for years to come. 
The Third Symphony, "Kaddish", finished before Dallas but 
premiered less than a month later, is a more compelling 
threnody than Mass, commissioned for Washington in 1971. 
But it is Mass, with its chill theatricality, that tells the truth 
about the Kennedy years and about Bernstein; for Kennedy’s 
White House was Versailles rather than Camelot: power, 
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ACOUSTIC ALCHEMY 



subscribe! 


and collect a shot of GRP electricity 


I begin 1991: by taking 


£20 for one year's UK subscription: and with a cover price rise 
looming uncomfortably close in the New Year, it's an 
exceedingly good moment to ensure that you're booked up for 
the year ahead. 

new subscriber a glittering GRP album, thanks to the 
generosity of the folks at GRP and New Note. 

Choose one of the following five albums: 

John Patitucci - Sketchbook 

Bait whhz mmi Bredaa, Sn. Terri Lym and more in virtuoso display. 

Lee Ritenour - Stolen Moments 

Dave WeckI - Master Plan 
Acoustic Alchemy - Reference Point 
The Meeting - The Meeting 

Ndugu, Patrsee Ruihen, Ernie Watts and Alphonso Johnson in fusion brains trust. 

Here's what you do: fill in the form with this issue. Write 
'John', 'Lee', 'Dave', 'Acoustic' or 'Meeting' on the back of it, 
depending which disc you choose. Mail it to us with the 
appropriate cheque or credit card number. We'll do the rest. 









SPEAKOUT ond SERIOUS present 


The Jan Garbarek Group 


Tuesday 4 December Thursday E December 

LDNDDN Town & Country Club MANCHESTER RNC> 

071-284 1221/0303 061-273 8534/^^ 




Penguin Cafe 
Orchestra 

SIMON JEFFES 
PETER McGOWAN 
HELEN LIEBMANN 
BARBARA BOLTE 
ANNIE WHITEHEAD 


BRISTOL St Georges 


Monday 10 December 

LONDON St Alfage's Church Greenwich 

Booking information 081-855 5900 or 081 


Courtney Pine 

AND 

The Ellis Marsalis Trio 

Thursday 13 December LONDON Hackney Empire 081-985 2424 

Sunday 16 December MANCHESTER RNCM 061-213 5534/4504 
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CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR WITH 

Arnold Brown 

071-928 8800 


PIANO 40/2 - A CONTEMPORARY MUSIC NETWORK TOUR 

Andrew Hill • Joachim Kuhn 

Jason Rebello • Howard Riley 

FOUR PIANISTS PLAYING SOLO 

Thursday 24 January 1991 - Queen Elizabeth Hall - 071-928 8800 (10am-9pm every day) Iff/ tSmfliE 






























































































RECORDS 


AVAILABLE ON LP/CD/CASS 


INTUITION RECORDS; 

From Buenos Aires to Soslon, From 
Los Angeles to Lonilon, horn Bur- 
kino Foso to Brazil, from Havana 
lo Hamburg, music is going global. 
As the world gels smaller and com¬ 



are shared, somelimes merging 
and creating new genres. Vera 
Brandes fell that it was important 
for these new musical cross-cuHu- 
ral currents to be beard and that 
music was the best way for people 
lo communicate on Ibis new global 
level. 

Intuition tecords was foundedin 
1986 as a sister label lo veraBra 
records, after a performance of 
Milton Cardona's Bembe Ensemble 
in Berlin in 1985. Sbe was struck 
by bow,music becomes the codes 
by which people communicate with 
their gods, and this effect on the 
human consciousness parallels the 
concept of intuition—something 
you know, but you don't know 
why you know." 

intuition's role is lo seek out the 
most interesting and daring fu¬ 
sions of world music, while hono¬ 
ring the various cultural traditions, 
intuition works with artists who 
are either considered lo be establi¬ 
shed masters in their respective 
Helds, or those who represent a 
musical style that is expected lo 
expand its popularity into the We¬ 
stern world in the near future. 
Established artists such os Eddie 
Falmieri, Milton Hoscimenlo and 
Mike Mainieri's Steps Ahead are lo 
be found in Inlu'ilion's catalog, 
along with young bands such os 
Brazil's Faralamas and the Cuban 
bond Mazda represent the exciting 
possibilities inherent in mixing va¬ 
rious world-beat rhythms and 
sounds with the energy of their 




















British International Jazz Awards 

1990-1991 


This response to this year's Awards has been magnificent - more voters than 
ever have chosen to participate, from among the legion of Wire readers and 
the many more who decided to vote through The Guardian. It confirms that 
the event has the eyes and ears of the jazz audience like nothing else in the jazz 
calendar. 

This time, the Awards go international for the first time: the ceremony will be 
held at the music show of MIDEM, which is celebrating its 25th anniversary 
this year, and the evening of 21 January will see the Award winners being 
presented with their honours in Cannes. 

In addition. Wire will be hosting an exhibition of British Jazz throughout the 
four days of MIDEM in the Palais Des Festivals, emphasising the new 
importance of the music to the record industry as a whole. 

The Awards evening promises an occasion to remember, with the participation 
of the major names in British jazz and live music from an international roster 

If you can’t make it to Cannes in person, don’t despair: major coverage of the 
event is a certainty, and naturally all the results and stories will be appearing 
in Wire. 


The British International Jazz Awards. I 
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John Gilmore 

big John’s special _ __ 

twiorman John Gilmore still loves the musk and wouldn’t vfork anywhere eke. Graham Lock spoke with one 
of the musk’s finest saxophonists about hb early days on the Sunny side of the street. Photo by Val Wilmer. 


“Sun R a doesn't allow us to say that we were horn. He 
says we arrived on the planet. I arrived on the planet in Summit. 
Mississippi, but my family moved to Chicago when I was three 
years old.” 

Now approaching his 60th birthday, John Gilmore is 
considered by many cognoscenti to be the finest tenor player 
currently on the planet, though in terms of popular recogni¬ 
tion he still hasn’t really arrived. A crucial influence on John 
Coltrane, who once begged him for a lesson, Gilmore’s talents 
have often gone unremarked because he has avoided the 
spotlight, preferring to dedicate his life to playing in the 
Arkestra, the singular big band put together - and held 
together for more than 35 years - by the even more singular 
Sun Ra. 

Gilmore first met Sun Ra in 1953 and, with the exception 
of one eight-month break in 1964-5 when he replaced Wayne 
Shorter in the Jazz Messengers, he has remained with Ra ever 
since. 'Though he has occasionally recorded with other leaders 
- Paul Bley, Andrew Hill, Elmo Hope, Freddie Hubbard, 
Clifford Jordan, Pete La Roca, Dizzy Reece, McCoy Tyner — 
most of his recordings have been with Sun Ra and nearly all of 
these have been in a big band context. Which perhaps explains 
why John Gilmore’s tenor genius is still one of the best-kept 

A tall, lanky figure who speaks in a pleasant drawl 
punctuated by chuckles and many a cheerful “yeahl”, he 
proved an affoble interviewee, happy to while away part of a 
train journey by telling me about his formative years and his 
first encounters with the mysterious Mr Ra. 

Gilmore grew up in Chicago and began playing clarinet at 
the age of 14, later adding tenor during his time in the US Air 
Force. Brought up by his mother (“We were poor, lots of kids, 
a one-parent family”) and unable to afford a college course, he 
had joined up in the hope of pursuing musical studies in the 
Air Force, but for some time racial discrimination kept him 
out of the service bands. “It was very much segregated. The 

like to try music? I jumped up, but he just by-passed me - he 
didn’t even give me any consideration. So I went into the 
regular Air Force; no band.” 

Finally, after six months of unhappiness which culminated 
in him dropping an aeroplane engine on his foot, Gilmore 
protested and was posted to an all-white band at the Kelly Air 


Force Base in San Antonio, Texas, where he played classical 
music while on duty then slipped off after hours to play jazz in 
the local nightclubs. A highlight from this period is the night 
he sat in with the Count Basie Orchestra. 

“We all went to see Basie; boy, he was swinging! The guys 
said, Gilmore go get your horn! I said, no. But they went back 

never will forget, 'cause they were playing blues in D-flat and 
I’d never played blues in D-flat before! I got up on the stage 
and my knees were knocking - whoooh - my stomach had 
butterflies. But they were playing so much all I had to do was 
blow a few notes and everybody put me on their shoulders, 
carried me off as the big hero and whatnot," he laughs. “That 
was a good experience - I remember Lockjaw Davis, Dicky 

Six months after his discharge, in 1952, he returned to 
Chicago and took a job with the Post Office. But the work 
proved so exhausting that Gilmore found he had less and less 

In desperation, afraid he might lose his talent altogether, he 
gave up his day job and decided to try and make it as a 
full-time musician. His friend, drummer Robert Barry, was 
playing in a trio led by an oddball pianist at a club called 
Shepp’s Playhouse: when the trio’s saxophonist, Pat Patrick, 
took off on a trip to Florida, leaving behind a dep who clearly 
couldn’t cut it, Barry invited Gilmore to their next show. That 
night, fate was in a pleasant mood . . . 

© 


“Robert said, come on down to the gig tonight 
and bring your horn - the cat might like you, he might give 
you a job. I went down, played a set and the next night I went 
to work - Sun Ra hired me. After a while Pat Patrick came 
back, so we had four pieces. Then we added Richard Evans, a 
bass player, Julian Priester, trombone, Jim Hearndon, tympa- 
ni. We were one of the first small groups to use tympani. And 
we were one of the first groups to use the electric bass, electric 
piano, electric organ. Sun Ra was way ahead in electronics 

“We built up to about eight pieces and we worked this place 







five or six nights a week, and the club was doing wonderfully 
but the waiters and waitresses stole all the money. (Chuckles.) 
So the man didn't make any profits and eventually he had to 
let us go, and we only worked Monday nights. We stayed 
there for another year, every Monday night. 

“Ahmad Jamal was working upstairs on Mondays. He used 
to come down and steal Sun Ra’s stuff. (Laughs.) He’d be 
sitting in the phone booth, listening to Sun Ra. That’s where 
he got his ideas for ‘Poinciana’ and 'But Not For Me', 'cause 
those were two of Sun Ra’s featured numbers and Ahmad made 

listening all the time! He also used a drummer Sun Ra had 
more or less tutored - Vernel Fournier. And, of course, 
Richard Davis was with him; he’d played with Sun Ra too.” 

ii)Th«naiTM!orthcRa 

What was Sun Ra called when you first met him.^ 

"We called him Sunny.” 

When did he first use the name Sun Ra? 

"Well, he was working at the Club Delisa, 1 believe, in the 
late 40s, before I met him. And a fellow called Sammy Dyer 

chorus girls, before they’d play with the band, and he'd write 
out all the music too. So, one day, Sammy came in and he told 

mouth: 'That's your name - Le Son y Ra.' So Sun Ra realised 
something was celling him that this was his spiritual name. 
And from that moment, he used Le Son'y Ra." 

Were the group at Birdland already wearing the kind of stage 
costumes the Arkestra wear now? When did that start? 

“We started off, in the trio, just wearing ordinary cloches. But 
when we got to eight pieces, in Birdland, we started wearing 
fezes, red Egyptian fezes. We began the gig on a Monday 
night, I think, and I noticed that while we were playing there 
were some men standing in the doorway; three guys, staring at 
us. The next night the club owner said, 'You all can keep the 
gig, but you gotta take off those hats!' These guys, whoever 
they were, had evidently told him they didn’t like us wearing 
the fezes. So the only way we could keep the gig was to wear 

“We were wearing standard band uniforms then. We moved 
on to work at a place called the Wander Inn and that's when 
we started wearing the robes and different-type hats. Our 
manager went out and bought an opera company's clothes, a 
lot of fiintascic robes and stuff. That's when we started using 

run around the stage." 

Was Sun Ra already interested in outer space, ancient Egypt — the 
whole astro-black mythology idea? 

“Oh yeah, yeah! Egypt, philosophy, Hebrew, his knowledge 


of the Bible! He was always fer in advance, always researching. 
'That's all we used to do in Chicago - study, study, study. 
Reading different types of books, different philosophies: 
Voltaire, Ouspensky, Russian philosophy. Madam Blavatsky, 
the fourth dimension — all that scuff. Sun Ra's not the type of 
person to cake things at face value, he has to study and make 
sure his research is valid. 

try to drive away some of the ignorance they had about the 
Bible and things; to open their minds to different interpreta¬ 
tions. He was into that already. And the Muslims got a lot 
from him - the Black Muslims, Elijah Mohammed, they were 
based in Chicago at that time. Every time they would see Sun 
Ra, they’d crowd around and try to find out what he was about 
. . . They would sort of antagonise him, in order to get him to 
talk. (Chuckles.) They got a lot from him, like a Negro being a 
dead body.” 

What was that? 

"Sun Ra used to print that in his papers. He said that ’c’ and 
■g' were interchangable and that Negro actually came from the 

the ‘c’. He said it was a psychological trap that black men had 
been put it, that being called Negro meant being the 
equivalent of a dead body, or a person who couldn't function. 
That was the kind of wisdom he was spreading around 

“Plus he was always telling people to be ready for the Space 

instruments that you could blow. People said, you'll electro¬ 
cute yourself! You can't do that, you’ll blow up! They used to 
laugh at him and call him 'On the moon man’. But what he 

it happened. He was very advanced in his predictions and his 

® 

Loquacious about SunRa, Gilmore shows less 
interest in discussing the other musicians he's worked with. 
Concerning his time with the Messengers, he mentions only 

Arkestra! It seems Gilmore and Art Blakey did not always see 

fired the tenorman, he did remark to Cadences Bob Rusch: 
“(John'd) be telling me about his fans on Mars or Jupiter, but I 
said it’s the fans on this planet we’re concerned with.’’ 

Most of Gilmore’s handful of sideman-appearances are 

seeking out. Two are quartet dates - Turns (1964), Bliss 
(1967); two are with groups led by his Chicago schoolfriend 
Andrew Hill - Andrew (1965) and Compulsion (1967). Turns 
features Gilmore with Paul Bley, Gary Peacock and Paul 
Motian, and followed some live gigs the group had played in 
New York’s Greenwich Village. (At the time, says Gilmore, 
the Arkestra were going through a bad patch financially, so 
Sun Ra was happy for him to find a little work elsewhere.) The 






live gigs sound very incerescing; “Albert Ayler used to come up 
and sic in with us sometimes. Sunny Murray coo. We had a 
nice time." The concerts were billed as the Gary Peacock 
Quartet, but Turrn is definitely Bley’s record and comprises a 
set of tunes by his then-wife Carla. The group spin them out 


► freeform, but without losing sight of the structures: it’s a 



intriguing date. The session, made for Savoy, was not released 
at the time: 11 years later Bley released five of the tracks on his 
own lAI label (on the LP Turning Point)-, and finally, in 1987, 
Savoy issued the complete session (on LP and CD) for the first 

Bliss, last available under Chick Corea’s name on the Muse 
label, had first appeared as Turkish 'Woman At The Baths and 


all the tunes. Less quirkily original than Bley’s, indebted to 
Coltrane's modal mode and with a touch of Eastern mystery, 
they still make for attractive listening, with Gilmore's big 
sound surprisingly supple in his jinking runs. Andrew, a 
quintet LP with Gilmore sharing front line duties with vibist 
Bobby Hutcherson and Hill himself, also offers some fine 
examples of the saxophonist's sinuous phrasing. But Compul¬ 
sion (like Andrew, on Blue Note) is arguably the more 
adventurous record, with Gilmore and trumpeter Freddie 
Hubbard wailing over a dense, whirling bedrock of African 
percussion: it also provides a rare glimpse of Gilmore’s bass 
clarinet, forceful and keening on "Premonition”. 

Mention of Hill brings a smile to Gilmore’s face. 

‘‘They’re very good records, yeah! I enjoyed ’em. Andrew 
and I have been good friends all our lives. We went to school 
together - I’ve gotta picture of him and me, we’re about six 
years old, wearing our short pants . . .," he lets out his 
deep-throated chuckle. "When 1 went into the Air Force, 
Andrew was playing mellophone — and he wasn't too good a 
mellophone player, I might add. But when I came out of the 
Air Force, this cat's playing all kind of piano. I said, what! 1 
was so surprised. Boy, he was playing excellent piano." 

When I remark that Gilmore has played with some of the 
most original post-war pianist/composers - Ra, Bley, Hill, 
Elmo Hope - he nods genially. 

"Well, a pianist is always looking for somebody who can 
interpret his music like he wants it to be heard. And if he hears 
a cat who can do this, he’s gonna hire him. I've always been 


been one of my main fortes. I can get the sound they want, the 
feeling they want. They recognise this, and that’s why they use 


Talk of Gilmore’s tenor style prompts a question about early 
influences - and a surprising answer. 

"Stan Getz." 

Huh? The guy whose personal signature in the Arkestra has 
long been an ecstatic, high-register scream maintained at 
fever-pitch for minutes on end was influenced by the main¬ 
stream's Mr Smooth! 


"At the time I started tenor I was in an all-white band, 
remember, and all they used to play was Stan Getz. So he was a 
big influence on me until I heard Sonny Stitt and Sonny 
Rollins - then they wiped that influence out! But Lester 
Young and Dexter Gordon were two of my very first 
fevourites, so it wasn’t too much of a surprise that Stan Getz 
influenced me. Till I had a furlough and I went back to 
Chicago to see my friend George Eskridge. He was a fantastic 
guitarist and teacher. He played me Sonny Stitt and Bud 
Powell on 'Bud’s Bubble'. I said, whoa, is this what’s 
happening? Then I heard Sonny Rollins on 'Paper Moon' - I 
went, oh shucks. I’m behind! {Laughs.) I said, man, I got some 
catching up to do.’’ 



I guess this is the ultimate question. You've stayed with Sun Ra for 
almost 40 years - why? What's the big attraction? 

“The wisdom, the learning. Being with Sun Ra is like being 
with ... oh, tomorrow’s newspaper headlines. Because he 
knows what’s gonna happen before it happens. He'll predict 
things off the top of his head that you’ll see come true three, 
six months, a year later. You say, damn, the cat told us that! 
This is constant with him, predicting things that are gonna 
happen. There's never a dull moment. Plus the music is hard. 
He’s got some stuff so hard it’s unbelievable, it’ll blow your 
mind! Makes you wish you had another hand or more fingers, 
so you could play it!" 

ii) A fast-moving vibration 

Is any of this on record? 

"Very little, because it’s difficult to get a whole bunch of guys 
to play it. Maybe one or two cats can play it, me and Marshall 
(Allen) maybe ... I don’t know if we have 'Cosmic Co¬ 
ordinator’ on record, but that’s a very hard number. It changes 
tempo —7/4, 3/4, 5/4 —quick, no preparation, you know. Sun 
Ra can write that kind of stuff, but there wouldn’t be any 
point for him to be continually writing stuff that cats can't 
play. So he has to write mostly according to the people he has 
and to their ability.” 

Couldn’t he make more small-group records with the guys who can 
play the harder music? 

"We did do a few, but Sun Ra doesn’t like small groups too 
much. He can’t use the harmonies and structures he likes when 
he's limited to four or five pieces. And why should he be 
limited when he’s got all this knowledge about chords, 
structure, harmony? 

"He’s ««limited in his ability to write challenging music - 
stuff that you maybe have to spend hours or weeks on just to 
get to it, to really play it. So you never get bored - the 
challenge is always there. And you get used to that, to being 
around a fast-moving vibration! You know if you go anywhere 
else, it’s a slow-down — you'll start going backwards. {Chuck¬ 
les.) I’m not gonna run across anybody who's moving as fast as 
Sun Ra, so I just stay where I am.” • 


■ (n) magazim 







florescent stripper 


It's fascinating to observe Cecil Taylor away 
from the piano. The watchful eyes secreted behind the shades. 
The relaxation of the posture and the reserves of energy 
implied by it. The lithe walk lending credibility to his avowed 
love of dancing, preferably to musicians such as Aretha 
Franklin or James Brown. No doubt, cat metaphors will dog 
his steps wherever he goes, but the eyes, the posture and the 
walk are all incredibly reminiscent of our feline friends. 

And the voice. The voice which has begun to make brief 

and accent, and its playful hints of hidden menace, the voice 
sounds like Vincent Price auditioning for Puss In Boots. The 
pantomime “ho-ho-ho" of his laughter fits perfectly, as does 
the archaic language - almost the first thing on my tape is a 
laugh followed by the comment "Well, it's going to be a 
merry weekend, I see that." Or perhaps we’re in a Gothic 
version of Tom A»<^ymy, where the interviewer could end up 
auditioning for the part of chief mouse. 

An innocent enquiry in mid-session about his listening to 
other people's music, and he pounced. "Well, who do you 
mean?”, he said, sharpening his claws and simultaneously 
imagining the sort of music I might like. I regrouped with one 
of the follow-ups I had in mind anyway, but he proceeded to 
answer the imagined question as well. 

"What about historic figures? You know, Ellington or 
Monk?” 

"Well, chose were my teachers., they are the masters. There 
are masters from other cultures. You know, I don’t listen to 
Chick Corea, for instance; I don't listen to Keithy-poo Jarrett, 
I’m not particularly interested in chat. I might listen to the 
Azuma Kabuki or the Mobuti, or Tony (Oxley) or William 
(Parker). Or Jimmy Lyons, Albert Ayier, Eric Dolphy. But 
this other fol-de-rol is — a fol-de-rol. What I meant is that they 
have surrendered to the extra-curricular activities chat surround 
the making of sound. So there’s not much going on. For me in 
New York, that is, and what you hear in the major cities, 
coming out of the major recording companies. I love listening 


CO Billie Holiday. Still. Always, perhaps.” 

"Does that mean you don’t need to listen to your teachers 

“Oh, I didn’t say chat at all!" Cecil interrupts in silken- 
toned surprise. “The ocher thing is that music existed before 
we were here, it will be here after we. There’s a certain kind of 
fundamental respect that you have to have coward the process 
of it. What I don't need is bullshit, what I don’t need is those 
people who become Scientologists or Buddhists, and the 
veneer of their lie is so obvious. Or those that become teachers 
celling us that the responsibility of the musician is to work and 
make a living. Well! 

“I don’t need that, but I always need the spirits. And so 
fortunately, there are people like Bill Dixon and Sunny 
Murray, and certainly Jimmy Lyons and Frank Wright have 
given me many things. The point is, this is a group thrust; 
therefore, each person here has their own particular memories 
that make them what they are. This is what comes when we 
try to blend." 


The other persons present (as you've guessed by now) 
were William P, American bassist and Cecil sideman since 
December 1980, and Tony O, drummer of this parish who has 
worked with Taylor during much of the past year. He had 
asked both to meet him at the same hour as he had agreed to 
meet me, but neither of them (nor 1) knew whether this meant 
a trio interview, and in the event they only spoke when spoken 
to. We were left in the dark for quite a while, as he was the 
last to show up. "He spends a lot of time on the phone,” 
explained Oxley, and indeed much of the conversation after he 
arrived was spent discussing the latest phone-calls and the 
prospective engagements arising therefrom. 

“I thought we’d make it a collective discourse,” he said 
when we finally settled in the hotel’s restaurant, and he 
seemed impressed with my contribution of getting the Haydn 
muzak cape turned off. But, to the obvious question about his 











choice of collaborators, he first of all asked for William 
Parker's answer (“Certain things just come together because 
they’re supposed to") before taking over with his own 
thoughts. “You can’t choose people to play with you, because 
you can't force them to play with you. It's a community. If it's 
going to be a successful community, we all give each other, we 
all feed each other . . . For me at least, we try to deal with 
states beyond consciousness, so chat we’re dealing with the 
element of chance, the element of magic. 

“One of the interesting things I could perhaps say is, what is 
very important to me about the group feel is that it actually is 
a bridge. William is maybe the bridge. What I mean by chat 
is, Jimmy Lyons and I were getting ready to do a concert in 
Washington DC; we had contracted two other people and they 
were not available. While I was preparing for the concert, 
Jimmy got sick and was not able to attend any of the 
rehearsals, but of course he knew the music that we were going 
to play. And I remember after the first sec, when he played for 
the first time with Rashid Bakr and William, I went up to the 
dressing-room and I said to him, “Look, you know, J. I'm 
sorry about and J looked at me and said, "Well, fuck those 
cats, who are these cats?" 

When I mentioned the length of Taylor’s musical rela¬ 
tionship with the late altoist, dedicatee of the opening track of 
Cecil's recent US-recorded album In Florescence (A & M), he 
immediately added the name of drummer Andrew Cyrille. 
“Although it’s hard to believe, Jimmy’s duration was 26 years 
and Andrew cold me that his was 13. But in so many ways — in 
all ways that are important — these two gentlemen (Parker and 
Oxley) are the continuation and the extension of the kind of 
glorious thing chat happened with them. So it's almost like a 
cat has nine lives, 1 have at least six now." (His analogy, not 


Throughout, the conversation is punctuated by 
the consumption and vocal appreciation of orange juice, tea, 
and the arrival of a huge banana boat (“Oh well, look-a-here! 
Saints preserve us!" and, later, “It's like the American Dream 
liquefied”). Turning the focus onto Oxley (the only drummer 
to work with both him and Bill Evans) {and with you, Brian! - 
Ed), I assumed that Cecil had never performed with European 
musicians before the six-week concert series documented by 
the 11-CD set In Berlin '88 (FMP). "No, that’s not true at all. 
But one of the things I did think about this morning, I did 
play with (Han) Bennink almost 20 years before I played with 
you. In the Berlin thing I played with Bennink once again 
before you, because you were the last one . . . 

"You just have to hear the records and they’ll cell you what 
the (Berlin) experience was like. I mean, it was a wonderful 
experience. There’s another school that’s very much alive, 
besides the traditional swing, bebop, whatever they call it. 
Sometimes you have to go to far places to find it. I knew some 
of them. I’d known about Brotzmann for 24 years. Known 
about Enrico Rava at least 25 years. I’d heard about Tony . . . 
Course, Mr Feigin had sent me cassettes — in spite of your 


devilry, they all acknowledged that you’re the one! And Jost 
(Gebers) had given me a cassette, but I never listen to 
cassettes. I have no talent with these machines, so all these 
CDs that we’re accumulating, we’ll never hear them!” 

Another more recent recording on FMP, Looking {Berlin 
Version), represents the trio with Parker and Oxley (here called 
The Feel Trio), whereas the drummer on the A & M is one 
Gregg Bendian. For all the considerable variety of Taylor’s 
latest output, ranging from series of short tracks to continuous 
performances lasting over an hour, I admit to a certain 
nostalgia for his early albums containing some standard songs. 
From the Cole Porter numbers on his Transition and United 
Artists sessions to Richard Rodgers’s “This Nearly Was Mine’’ 
on Candid, via the Lookin' Ahead with its tracks "Waller- 
ing" and “Excursions On A Wobbly Rail’’ based on “Hon¬ 
eysuckle Rose” and "Take The A Train” respectively (the same 
album’s ballad "African Violets” turns out to be a version of 
“Violets For Your Furs’’, one of the songs Matt Dennis wrote 
for Sinatra). And, while his only Monk interpretation was the 
fascinating “Bemsha Swing” on his debut session, the Elling¬ 
ton book is well covered with the Candid "Jumpin’ Punkins” 
and “Things Ain't What They Used To Be", the Verve 
“Johnny Come Lately” and - a late example - Billy Strayhorn’s 
"After All” from the 1974 Ellington memorial concert at 
Montreux {Silent Tongues, Freedom). 

The development has of course been substantial, but the 
continuity between these early interpretations of familiar 
material and Taylor’s mature motivic style is discernible. Both 
approaches are likely to feature an array of tone clusters, open 
octaves and open ninths in either hand, delicate single-note 
lines contrasted with Lionel Hampton-like mallet-style finger¬ 
ing, and percussive splashes played with forearms or palms or 
the rolling wrists now associated with Don Pullen. When I 
suggested, however, that he constantly re-used ideas or 
textures that he employed 30 years ago, the reply was 
emphatic. 

“Well, that’s an interesting observation. I would say that 
it’s not, however, taking into consideration that, one, I'm 
playing with different people; two, the ability to play the 
piano is far different, which means therefore you can get 
different kinds of sounds, you can get also different kinds of 
articulation in terms of passages chat you play. Somerset 
Maugham was supposed to have said, ‘Well, you know, 
novelists only write one story.’ Well, Somerset Maugham 
should never have projected himself as spokesman for the 
novelists! 

“I think, for me, there has been a development, and maybe 
perhaps the germs of certain ideas that have hopefully been 
developed were there. But it’s never been quite like what it is 
now. It’s never had the control and the ability to do lots of 
different things. Which, of course, is one of the things, I 
believe, that those other musicians who are working opposite 
are beginning to hear. That, out of all of that density, we have 
the ability to come back and just play things that are not 
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Miles Davis On Record 


a not-so-silent way 


On The Comer, Off 


is, tove Lake takes up 


After laying down (gently) the crepuscular tone 
poems of In A Silent Way in February 1969, the Davis group 
hit the road - minus Tony Williams. Wayne Shorter, Chick 
Corea, Dave Holland and Jack Dejohnette formed the unit 
that the maestro hails as “really a bad motherfucker” in his 
Autobiography, adding "Man, I wish this band had been 
recorded live." 

It was, though how "officially” I couldn’t say. 

Released on the Italian Moon label. Double Image is a 
revelatory concert recording from Paris. Barely weeks away 
from the Bitches Brew session, the quintet dips into giddy free 
improvisation (the title track’s long abstract intro is totally 
out), reaches around themes due to resurface on LivelEvil and 
finally lands up in an early sighting of Shorter’s "Sanctuary”, 
the peaceful, cooling melody that would frequently provide a 
temporary haven from the monsoon rhythms of the First 
Electric Period. 

Double Image derails the common theory that from Miles In 
The Sky and "Splash” {Circle In The Round) onwards Miles was 
on a direct and relentless course for rock. The music’s 
evolution was not straightforward, and plainly Miles was 
weighing options open to him with the musicians at his 
disposal. It could have gone the free route; sometimes it did. 
Check the no-time sequences on Black Beauty. And though 
Miles was to refer to the Bitches Brew line-up as "the best damn 
rock and roll band in the world” the First Electric Period is 
distinguished by a polyrhythmic and textural complexity that 
makes the music vastly more challenging and progressive than 
any white or black rock of the era, Hendrix, Sly, Cream, 
Zappa notwithstanding. As for so-called jazz, by the time 
Miles reaches the high plateaux of the voodooistic Dark 
Magus!AghartalPangaea trilogy (1974/75), jazz is just a speck 
on the horizon. 

Bitches Brew (August 1969) hinted at what was to come. An 
experimental, improvisational gamble, it features excerpts 
from a three day open-ended jam session. Its streams of sound 
bubble and swirl over bass ostinatos, with three drummers 
splashing through the music, extending the approach the 
unbeatable Tony Williams had established on Filles De Kili¬ 
manjaro. Themes, with the exception of the aforementioned 
"Sanctuary”, are just rallying points. The song as a closed form 
is gone. Instead, skeletal structures become a central axis 
around which the multilayered improvisation shifts kaleidos- 
copically. It's an acid movie with all manner of unsettling 
incident fizzing and vibrating in the corners of the screen. 


Follow the submarine movements of Bennie Maupin’s bass 
clarinet, or the way the Echoplexed shadow of Miles's trumpet 
folds back into the ensemble sound, or the near-imperceptible 
transition from electric to acoustic bass on the title track as' 
Dave Holland takes over from the Electric Flag’s Harvey 
Brooks. For example. Nothing is resolved. The music con¬ 
tinues until it stops. Soloists rise up out of the ensemble, blast 
a while, and dive back beneath the groove and the shimmering 
keyboards. The shock is Miles's own sound. “All that phraseol¬ 
ogy gone," the critics gasped. Miles directs this music but 
won’t dominate it. Bebop acrobatics have no place here, nor 
the old eggshell walk. 

rock circuit and at the Fillmore they played opposite Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young, among others. Intrigued by David 
Crosby’s unorthodox open tunings. Miles recorded his “Guine¬ 
vere” early in 1970, with an augmented Bitches Brew band. 
Crosby claimed (ridiculously) that "not a shred of my melody 
remained” and told Miles "if he changed the title of the piece 
he could have the publishing rights.” Miles said "Get the fuck 
out of here” and plans for a sort of Sketches based on 
contemporary folk-rock themes were shelved indefinitely. All 
to the good. Miles’s enthusiasm for white rock was nipped in 
the bud for the duration and his band took up an angry, 
oppositional stance. While rock issued invitations to the Hotel 
California and trotted through the desert on a horse with no 
name, Miles’s succession of brilliant bands showed what could 
be done with electric instruments if you had the nerve and the 


There’s a marked contrast between the live sets Black 
Beauty and At Fillmore (April and June, 1970). The former is 
much more playful; there’s something puppyish about the way 
Michael Henderson’s romping bass is chased by Chick Corea’s 
Fender Rhodes, and Steve Grossman’s soprano is garrulously 
chatty. The set has a light character even in the free 
improvised passages. But the bullying At Fillmore, with Dave 
Holland back on bass and Keith Jarrett added on organ, comes 
out with clenched fists and won’t back off. There’s no love lost 
between the rival keyboardists who spit and snarl at each other 
throughout, Airto’s amplified cuica maintains a bloodthirsty 
war-whoop and Miles’s contributions are frequently limited to 
fierce fanfares and high shrieks. Later for the poetry. Two 
bands are fighting for control of this music, critic Greg Tate 






complained, Miles's and Circle. This may be why I find it 
fascinating. 

Isle Of Wight contains the band’s brief set from the 1970 
rock festival, a medley titled with classic offhandedness "Call 
It Anything". Typically, it draws upon themes from “It’s 
About Time”, "Spanish Key", "Sanctuary” and more and, with 
Holland relentlessly holding down the vamps and direct, stark 
drumming from Dejohnette, the music is more coherent and 
less exciting than the Fillmore sets. The album’s B-side 
compiles various ill-judged stabs at hit singles between 1969 
and 1973, Miles overestimating the intelligence of the record 
buying public (a failing he’d "correct” in the 80s). 

LivelEvil, Jack Johnson, Big Fun, Get Up With It and On The 
Corner all have electrifying moments: Billy Cobham’s shuffle 
beat on Jack Johnson is a knockout, still; the tribute to Duke, 
"He Loved Him Madly” (on Get Up With It) is more 
impressionistically persuasive even chan In A Silent Way, 

and Fender Rhodes simultaneously. But the albums suffer 
from tape-and-scissors editing. Teo Macero’s was a daunting 
job. How do you make records out of this open-form music, 
where the content establishes the structure but often takes a 
very long time to come to the boil, with grooves stoked until 
they explode? (Dave Liebman recalls sessions where the group 
would jam on one chord for four hours.) With miles of Miles 
in the CBS vaults, Macero would chop the sessions to bits and 
reassemble them. The trumpeter, always recorded on a sepa¬ 
rate track, would be stuck on where he seemed to fit, but the 
studio albums’ dynamics often seem unnatural. The reoccur¬ 
ence of a chunk of In A Silent Way on side two of Jack Johnson is 
particularly jarring. (Had Teo forgotten he'd already used that 
bit??) Session details as given are often incomplete. Sonny 
Sharrock, Benny Maupin, Jack Dejohnette and Dave Holland 
are all, uncredited, on parts of Jack Johnson. Four different 
bands play on LivelEvil and Big Fun and seven different 
line-ups appear on Get Up With It, with the result that these 
records sound like samplers. They lack the organic consistency 
of the complete or near-complete concert recordings, and they 
mess with the chronology. Big Fun was already an old record 
the day it was released in 1974. 

Of the live records, the only thoroughgoing flop is Miles 
Davis In Concert (1972), which (with On The Comer) was 
supposed to entice young black listeners into the camp with an 
improbable mixture of James Brown riffs, Stockhausen- 
derived sound-clusters and Indian exotica (quite why they 
should go for that in Queens and Brooklyn has never been 
explained). The idea never really gets past the drawing board. 
A1 Foster sustains an uncompromising backbeat, and Reggie 
Lucas is the first of Miles’s guitarists who is any kind of 
rhythm player, but rhythm alone won’t carry this one. 

Get Up With It introduces Miles’s most fiery band to date: 
Lucas and Pete Cosey and Bahian Dominique Gaumont on 
guitars, Michael Henderson on bass, A1 Foster on drums, 
Mtume on congas. A sequence of saxophonists will pass 
through the line-up: Dave Liebman, Azar Lawrence, Sonny 


Fortune, Sam Morrison. Lawrence is probably the most 
strikingly original of them, but even he is ancillary to the 
main action. It’s a drums and guitars band with Miles’s horn, 
now {permanently plugged into a mewling wah-wah, as fourth 
guitar. This wilful obliteration of the legendary haunted tone 
seemed to be the final dismissal of his past. 

But the wildest card in a wild band is the still too-little- 
known Cosey. He’d worked with blues and R & B bands in 
Chicago, played in Howlin’ Wolfs and Muddy Waters’s 
purist-baiting psychedelic albums. He was also an AACM 
member, had studied sitar and played it with the Ethnic 
Heritage Ensemble. All of this background and more is 
focused in his work with Miles. Changes in the mood of the 
music are orchestrated by Cosey and the boss in tandem, the 
guitarist also using a little EMS synth. Miles at the organ . . . 
Miles’s recollections of the group seem hazy. In the Autobiogra¬ 
phy he writes “it could have been a really good band if we’d 
stayed together.” In fact, the guitar/percussion core of the 
group stayed together more than two years, longer than any 
other post-Bitches Brew line-up. 

Agharta and Pangaea were recorded the same day in Tokyo, 
which says something for Miles’s endurance, sick and 
drugged-up as he then was. “Do you really like my band?” he 
asked down beat's Greg Hall at the time. "I don’t think 
anybody likes it.” I saw the ensemble at Berlin in '73 and 
Newport in '75 and there were walk-outs and boos (cheers too, 
of course) at both gigs. In 1990, the music finally has a 
context, at home somewhere between Last Exit’s gargantuan 
bellow, the black thrash-metal of 24—7 Spyz and Bad Brains, 
and Living Colour’s tougher stuff. But its unforgiving nature 
will still strike fear into the hearts of those who equate Miles 
with either “Time After Time” or "Surrey With The Fringe 

There was nowhere to go after the Agharta band, so 
Miles stayed at home. For five years. Interim gossip had him 
strung out, watching TV round the clock, suffering from every 

for yourself in the Autobiography. In the first few years there 
were persistent rumours that he and Gil Evans were reunited 
and working on settings of Puccini’s Tosca . . . hard to 

1975 group. Anyway, it didn’t happen, and Miles’s "retire¬ 
ment” seemed to stretch on forever while CBS routinely 
ransacked the corporate cupboards for outtakes to fill the holes 
in their schedule. 

By 1980 expectation was running so high that anything 
Miles played on his “comeback” would have been an anti¬ 
climax, but The Man With The Horn was weak beyond belief. 

the music. Miles could surely be counted on to sound hip, at 
least. But no, not even that. The discofied "Shout”, cheerfully 
described by Miles as "a bubblegum song", sounds like Herb 
Alpert trying to jolly up the theme from Shaft. A friendly 
Miles? What weird metamorphosis was this? This was "social 































forbidden pleasures 


If one looked ac one of the outstanding movies at this 
year's London Film Festival, Fred Wiseman’s six-hour 
documentary Near Deaths one might think that film hardly 
needed music at all. Wiseman's study of the intensive care unit 
at a Boston Hospital probably surpasses even his previous 
epic-length Deaf And Blind, and the film-maker does without 
music. In a picture that is partly about the minutiae of human 

Wiseman's soundtrack creates its own sombre music from 
feeble or ministering voices, high-tech machines and the 
everyday clack of hospital equipment. 

But most of the entries at the Festival relied on more 
conventional music-film relationships. Patricia Plattner’s 
Piano Panier, for instance, used a keyboard motif played by one 
of the two central characters to track the ups and downs of a 
relationship that the film pursues in a delicately aimless 
manner: the music comes to play a fugal role, in a picture 
about two young women that is charming in a vague sort of 
way. In James Foley’s grim, glaring After Dark, My Sweet, 
Maurice Jarre’s score is used for little other than pointing up a 
mood which is already brooding: the twist in the title is that 
hardly anything in this modern film noir takes place at night. 
Jim Thompson’s story about a damaged ex-boxer and his 
stumbling into a scam involving a tipsy widow and a seedy 
ex-gumshoe is crackling entertainment, but there’s something 
tiresome about the 'menacing' synthesisers which underscore 
each surprise. Aside from Jason Patric’s chilling performance 
as Kid Collins, the striking thing about the film is Mark 
Plummer’s metallic cinematography. 

Almost in the same way, music is an annoyance in the latest 
romp by Japanese director Juzo Itami, A-Ge-Man: Tales Of A 
Golden Geisha. Itami’s story of a modern geisha girl who 
unwittingly sorts out high business and political corruption is 
funny and peculiarly touching, but the jangling electropop 
score is queerly at odds with everything in the film. 

This is a mere glimpse of the 230-odd movies on display at 
the Festival, many of which were unavailable for screening at 


presstime. A bit disappointing, this year, was the number of 
films with music as a central theme: nothing new from Robert 
Mugge, and only Tony Palmer’s documentary Menuhin (to be 
shown on Channel 4 next year) and Hart Perry’s American 
Masters (on the life of John Hammond) emerging as specific 
musical studies. It seems a long time since we saw The Gig and 
Jazz Men at the LFF. But a couple of films should be 
mentioned and applauded. James Bond Ill’s silly DEF By 
Temptation might line up as the first black rap vampire movie, 
but the one to see was Marlon Riggs’s extraordinarily intense 
Tongues Untied, a free-form portrait of the ‘underclass’ of Black 
Gay America. After cinema’s surfeit of movies which are 
merely about black oppression, this is a ftscinating, imagina¬ 
tive attempt to examine and celebrate a community that has to 

am black or that I am gay? Riggs works with poetry, rap and 
black musical archetypes - doowop, R&B, house - to create a 
mosaic of rhythms and a cut-up of faces and bodies chat is 
directly emotional without sacrificing a cool, appraising 
stance. The modest budget Riggs had to work with shows up 
painfully here and there, but it’s a remarkable piece of work. 

As is Forbidden City USA, which documents an almost 
forgotten element of music in America: the Chinese—American 
entertainers who worked at the Forbidden City club in San 
Francisco. Arthur Dong’s film takes the familiar path of 
interviewing survivors (and there are surprisingly many, 
considering the club's heyday was in the early Forties) and 
interspersing their stories with old footage of the club. The 
film seems a little stiff at first, and some of the dissolves and 
intercutting are a trifle corny. But the dazzling vitality of the 
old shows, on the soundtrack and in the memories of the 
performers, becomes compelling, and the words and faces of 
the ageing troupers — who once had nicknames like ‘The g 
Chinese Sinatra’ and The Chinese Astaire’ — form a record that 
is both joyful and moving. It’s a precious remembrance of a j 
thread of American entertainment that might otherwise have J 
been lost. • 5 
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Ralph Peterson 


smoking 
the opposition 



him out and rolls his own. Photo and light by Daniel Miller. 


Ralph Peterson Jr puts his feet up on a chair in 
his London hotel room, sips on a glass of red wine, and rolls a 
long cigar nonchalantly between his large chubby fingers. "It’s 
a Bolivar Havana. It’s Cuban - you can’t get them in the 
States," he says as the smoke wafts and eddies slowly out 
towards an open window. "I got this one from Graham Haynes 
— he's my cigar man.” 

He looks relaxed, assured, almost statesman-like in this 
pose. He's lording it as someone who's clearly enjoying the 
fruits of his early-won success as one of the hottest new 
drummers on the scene, as a man in demand, a musician who 
many believe will be the next great jazz drummer. But for all 
this, Peterson’s shaved head and his big burly appearance can 
give him an aggressive edge. He gets very angry about the 
world. He has strong opinions. Ralph Peterson has attitude. 

Criticism of his music, for example, is given short shrift. 
“Those who want to criticise me for being what I am, or who 
want me to lean in one direction or away from another 
direction, can kiss my ass,” he asserts in a rare torrent of 
words. Mostly he speaks slowly and deliberately, leaving long 


The subject of fusion music gives rise to an unprovoked 
tirade against Kenny G that has Peterson literally foaming at 
the mouth. "It’s the arrogance of people like Kenny G that 
annoys me the most, because cats who wouldn’t even make it 
onto the bandstand with Art Blakey and the Jazz Messengers 
are getting off being called jazz musicians just because they 

doesn't play jazz, he plays instrumental R&B. But a lot of 
other players have capitalised on the public's ignorance as to 
what jazz is by claiming to be influenced by Bird or Trane or 
Miles or whoever, whereas they don’t know two shits out of a 
monkey's ass about their music.” 

And he is understandably angry about racism in America 
and its music industry. "Racism has meant the role of the 


drums, with its subliminal suggestions of Africa, has had to be 
de-emphasised. It’s no coincidence that the first thing they 
took away from Africans when they arrived in America was the 
drum. But this music is an Afro-American artform and to call 
it anything else is bullshit.” 

But he saves his most virulent comments for the only man 
ever to fire him from a job - Courtney Pine. Hired this 
summer for a five-week North American tour with Courtney’s 
quartet (Cyrus Chestnut: piano, Charnett Moffett: bass), after 
three weeks and with the Boston gig that evening, Peterson is 
pulled aside and told by Courtney that he’s got to make a 
change and that the more funk-influenced Codaryl Moffett is 
to be brought in as a replacement. Peterson is at pains to 
emphasise that he is no way bitter about what happened (‘Tve 
seen Courtney in New York since and I didn’t cut him”), and 
that he isn't passing judgment on him, but he is clearly still 
angry about the way Pine handled the tour and the incident. 

“A lot of musicians spend countless hours practising scales, 
practising solos, and then they come to the gig and want to 
play what they’ve practised. That’s not what the music’s 
about; that's not what they’re doing in New York. If 
somebody comes along and disrupts your status quo, knowing 
what to do then is what separates the men from the boys in this 

"The drag was that Courtney didn't want to discuss or even 
talk about it, and that gives you an idea of where he is in terms 
of his growth. A good leader is supposed to communicate. I 
wouldn’t hire a man for a five-week tour and then, without 
warning, let him go. I wouldn’t do that to another musician, 
and that kind of insensitivity on the human level is something 
that, well . . . could be worked on. 

"Courtney prefers to play on top of musicians rather than 
engaging in a musical exchange with them and for me that’s a 
drag, a real drag. What are we supposed to do - mindlessly 
follow him in music? One of the things about playing with 







expect the unexpected 








David Murray is that it’s never a question of playing behind 
him. You know, I really appreciate musicians who call to play 
music with me; I'd rather people not call me if they really don’t 


It has to be said that people not calling Ralph Peterson 

Born in the unremarkable>sounding Pleasantville, New Jersey, 
Peterson’s father, four uncles, and grandfather were all drum¬ 
mers, and from the age of three, when he first picked up the 
sticks, he has created a stir. Graduating through High School 
bands and the jazz course at Rutgers University in New Jersey, 
where he also studied trumpet and Terence Blanchard and 
Regina Belle were his contemporaries, Peterson’s career has 
been prodigious. 

Still only 28, Peterson has recorded six records with David 
Murray (four of them being the January 1988 DIW sessions in 
New York - Lovert, Deep River, Ballads and Spirituals - albums 

turks band OTB, two with the Terence Blanchard/lLnald 
Harrison group, as well as one-off recordings with artists as 
diverse as Craig Harris and Roy Hargrove. And Peterson has 
gigged with countless others including Wynton Marsalis, the 
late Walter Davis Jr, Jon Faddis and (possibly his greatest 
honour) as the second drummer in Art Blakey’s Messengers 

result of his deal with Toshiba-EMI in Japan (distributed on 
the Blue Note label in the US and UK) - V, Triangular (with 
Geri Allen on piano) and this summer’s Volition. 

The strength Peterson brings to all these settings — be they 

wayward leanings of his work with Murray and Harris - is a 
great versatility, inventiveness and intensity. He looks proud, 
imposing, even stoic behind the kit, the only visible signs of 
his involvement being the sweat that pours down his face — 
even recently on a chilly night in Bracknell with the David 
Murray Octet. 

Peterson plays a lot of drums and creates a lot of music. But 
it's always tailored, it always fits - behind Murray and altoist 
James Spaulding he can be fiery and ferocious, behind a 
teasing, exploratory solo by trombonist Craig Harris he plays 

out. Of all his generation, no one so dynamically combines the 
power-punch and kick of a rolling, swinging Art Blakey with 
all the colours and textures of a Jack Dejohnette or a Tony 
Williams. 

"I can hit hard - I'm a strong aggressive musician, and any 

intense, ” he says. ‘‘Intensity is more felt than heard.” He can 
also be, along with A1 Foster and Max Roach, one of jazz's 
most melodic drummers, and we discuss Roach’s maxim, his 
stated objective: “To do with rhythm what Bach did with 

“Yes, that’s right, and I take a completely melodic approach 


to the instrument. When I was studying at Rutgers I could be 
as melodic on the drums as others in my class were on 
saxophone or trumpet. I could swing the melody and make 

And having formed his first group, The Vanguard Jazz 
Ensemble, at Rutgers at just 19 years old, Peterson has led 
bands ever since, his aggressive approach to his art, coupled 
with his granite-like self-confidence and perseverance, making 

outspoken, or ‘overly expressive’ shall we say, that I've found 
myself in a position where I'm saying what a lot of other 
people are thinking or feeling, and they tend to rally behind 

Although the full potential of Peterson’s leadership is yet to 
be fully realised, and as much as he deflects criticism with 
decidedly scatological responses, it’s true that his own work 
has failed to reflect his exceptional talent and strong- 
headedness. “Chilly”, “tepid”, “unrealised", even "yawning” 
have been responses of Wire critics to Peterson’s three albums, 
the results lacking originality melodically, harmonically and 
in concept and direction. 

Usually on the offensive, Peterson counteracts with a rare 
show of humility. “I’m 28 years old, man. I’ve only just 
started to do my shit. Don't pass judgment after just 

dragged down by any perjorative neo-classical tag. “I want to 
make my music rich with tradition but moving forward at the 
same time. I’ll always have a quintet in the neo-classical sense 
of the word, but anybody who knows anything about this 
music can hear the difference between my band and Wynton's. 
In Wynton’s band the drums are supportive to the point of 
subservience. I’m trying to practise true group improvisation 
where soloing on a melody or developing a musical idea is 
something all the band members are active in.” 

And anyway, he argues, British audiences are yet to hear the 
two albums he has recorded with his second group, the Fo’tet; 
music that, with a line-up of bass clarinet, vibes, and bass is “a 
lot more open and gregarious musically” and will, he says, suit 
those who prefer his more outside work with David Murray 
and Craig Harris. 

After this, in line with his growing spiritual awareness - for 
the last two years he has chanted and, like Herbie Hancock 
and Wayne Shorter, been a practising Buddhist - and the 

and Ronald Shannon Jackson, Peterson says Africa beckons as 
the next and most profound source of musical inspiration. 

“The fects are clear — Egypt was the cradle of civilisation and 
the Egyptians created the highest level of society attained by 
man to our knowledge so for. To be connected with all that 
greatness, to learn of all the African cultures that were almost 
exclusively drum cultures, is to learn about who I am, what it 
is I am, and where I came from. That must affect my music. 
As Rahsaan (Roland Kirk) used to say: 'You can only go as &r 
forward as you have gone back.”’ • 





if we open our mouths, we’re finished 

lalked-ahoui group of 1990, Photo by Andy Rumball. 






“What m'v 





But there's 


Stetsasonic put it best; they describe t 
Brown beats as “ancestor worship”. Somev 
reverence and irreverence wind together 
tell them apart (chink of bebop's relatio 
Alley). The quotation acts as reinforceme 


•e along this line, 
closely you can’t 



join in the grown-up conversation, with or without permission 
{denied! —Ed). 

Tapes and sampling have their own history now, their own 
diversity of practice and purpose, all the way from musiqm 
concrete to hip hop, from Scott W Bradley to John Zorn. 
Because they access extreme precision, they also give value to 
imprecision. By suggesting chat anyone can do it, they in fact 
emphasise that - actually - not everyone can do it, whether 
this means playing sheets of sound, or being worthy of our 
attention. Call always leads to response. Which ups the ante 
on close listening. 

Or as Sharpley puts it, responding to some gripe I had about 
the prejudices of the well-informed: "It's not so much active 
dislike as passive dislike. The whole point about what 1 like is 
chat what we do is active. It takes an active attitude towards 
all kinds of music. Whereas a lot of people — in the Wire that 
you’re calking about - have an active love of jazz and a passive 
dislike of everything else. It's not any reaction at all, it’s an 
abreaction. Which is why they can't tell the difference {bettveen, 
in my contention, James Brown and The Ohio Players, or else Sonic 
Youth and Dinosaur Jr ]. They're not even looking ..." 

Dan: “There are so many skills you learn doing other kinds 
of music. We might be able to make a massive racket and draw 
on every reference chat’s possible in the recorded musical 


ircam/saw conquered 

Rex: “The thing about computers and samplers is that 
they’ve not been ABUSED enough ..." 

Dan: “I find I get really annoyed playing with people who 
do just play improvised music. Their outlook is so limited in 
some respects. Especially the ones who call it Free Music! 
{kzzzvhzckh'l. It is interesting to talk further about the 

we do what we do. The fact that all four of us have completely, 
well, fairly different approaches, that if seen on instruments 
that were more femiliar would seem incongruous ..." 

Matt: ‘Tve got four continuous channels, random cut-up 
running at the same time, with a tape switchboard, which is 
something ripped from The Camberwell Now {kzzzvhzckh]. 
It's good, the reaction you get with tapes. It brings up 
reactions when they’re being protective about free music not 
being referential or derivative. Tapes are the quickest way to 
get into that niggling space ..." 

Andy: “Dan once said to me that if we’d played straight 
instruments, he wouldn’t have had anything to do with us, 


kagel in a day 

“Having the same opinion towards Kylie and Company. Do 
you, Dan?" 

attitudes are to them." 

“Come off it, if Kylie asked you to go and play - ’’ 

"If Kylie asked me to do a week’s work for £300 for the four 
of us, I wouldn’t." 

“No, don’t bring economics into it. She’d be giving us 
reasonable expenses. So ignoring the economic thing.” 

“Would I go and play with Kylie? I’m sure I would. In fact 
I think I’d be more likely to go and play with Kylie than with 
Derek. It'd be more challenging." 

“But that’s because you’ve already played with Derek.” 


something-or-other crap. He had a really good quote, though, 
he said it was a skiffle version of Popular Electronics. A Popular 
Electronics version of a skiffle band, that was his thing." 
That’s just a better way of putting what I was trying to say 


This far into the 20th Century, all any live music can 
provide is soundtrack to the movie in your head. And 
sometimes something to look at: the Ventriloquist’s Dummy, 

D : ‘"The performance side of it is tiny with us. You get 
pretty bored looking at the top of Rex's head. I’ve been using 
electronics for a long time, and a number of times people have 
come up and asked, what was wrong with it, did it break? Just 
because I was down on the ground fiddling with it. And 
people say, I really enjoyed it, but I wish you’d get your leads 

M: "It’s like a ventriloquist using a hidden tape recorder. 
You don't have to fkll back on skill at all. You can use 
technology." 


A ; "The BBC are going to put us in some programme 
about 20th century packaging, as a really good example of it. 
Which is nice." 

M; “We’ve had reviews that didn’t even mention we were a 
band. Just bad jokes about Frostie reception. ’’ • 

{WHAVS VP? can be obtained from Recommended Records, or by 
post for £4.30 from 43 Bark Walk, Hulme, Manchester: make 
cheques out to Stock Hausen & Walkman - or Kagel, or Ayler, or 
Cage, or Kylie. . . ) 
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—Ray Charles on the new Rhodes f^board. 



We could go on for several pages about the incredible 
sounds and extraordinary expressiveness you get out of an 
lVIK-80. But we think Ray Charles wm 
summed eveiything up just fine. Am'llCf 








Quincy Jones 


the dude is back 






with Clifford Brown and Ray Charles to work on Off The Wail and Thriller. 




a wire exclusive 


Quincy Jones still remembers the day when he 
took the decision to deviate from the accepted route to jazz 
fame, and follow the well-worn but often relatively anonymous 
path of the arranger rather than the virtuoso instrumentalist. 

"I was in the trumpet section of Lionel Hampton’s band 
with Clifford Brown, who to me is the greatest trumpet player 
in the world. We recorded a session in Sweden in 1953 as the 
Swedish All-Stars, which became a very famous session, and I 
wrote the arrangements for it. 

“I loved the way Brownie played, and I said, to play like you 
I would have to play all the time. But he loved the way I 
wrote, and he said to write like that I would have to write all 
the time. I had always loved the idea of arranging, right since I 
was a small kid, but that was when I decided to concentrate on 

All things considered, it hasn’t proved to be a bad decision. 
It has taken him from a traumatic childhood in Chicago to a 
Bel Air mansion overlooking Hollywood. It has made him 
producer of the biggest-selling popular music album ever cut, 
given him his own record label, brought him Academy 
Awards for his film scores, taken him into film production and 
television. And made him a pile of money. 

The metamorphoses of his career are traced in Ellen 
Weissbrod’s rapid-fire documentary Listen Up: The Lives Of 
Quincy Jones, and that plural is highly appropriate. Born in 
Chicago in 1933, Jones moved across the country to the 
north-western state of Washington at the age of ten. His 
subsequent career record — including surviving an aneurysm in 
1974 - is lavish enough to fit three or four people, and still 
leave a little to spare. 


The breadth of his musical interests began early, 
back in the bar bands of mid-1940s Seattle. It was a territory 
he shared with Ray Charles, who gave him a piece of advice 
which the young trumpeter took to heart. 

“Ray Charles told me then that every music has its own 
soul, and you have to be true to it, and I have never forgotten 
that lesson. There were about three bands who had all the 
work in town, but it meant that we had to be able to play 
everything — Schottisches, pop music, funk music, striptease 
music, blues, bebop, everything. Ray was the same way — he 


people say I left jazz for pop music, but it’s not true, because I 
was playing all of that music all my life, and a lot more 

Jones joined Lionel Hampton’s big band in 1951, and 
toured Europe, including that fateful Swedish date. A good 
but not great instrumentalist, his talents lay in other fields, 
and he began to work as a freelance arranger, supplying charts 
for the likes of Oscar Pettiford, Clifford Brown, Art Farmer, 
Tommy Dorsey, James Moody, Count Basie, Cannonball 
Adderley and Dinah Washington, as well as acting as musical 
director for the Dizzy Gillespie big band on a historic State 
Department-sponsored tour of the Middle East and South 
America in 1956. 

The following year, Jones signed to Mercury Records and 
moved to Paris, where he studied with Nadia Boulanger, and 
began what was to be a fruitful career in record production. On 
his return to America in 1958, he arranged Ray Charles’s 
classic The Genius Of Ray Charles session. In 1959, he put 
together the first of his own big bands (although he faced 
financial ruin after a disastrous European tour that year), the 
prelude to a string of recordings in the 1960s. 

“I started out trying to write music all by myself in the 
1940s, and I didn’t even know how to write key signatures. I 
just jumped into the sack with music, and then I had to go 
marry it and study this and study that, pick up this and pick 
up that, and more and more you realise that you need all these 
tools to express what you want to express. 

"I usually write for specific players. There are some pieces 
which are pretty standard, and might fit in any band, but for 
the most part I like to take the Duke Ellington approach and 
write exactly for the people you have. If this person can do a 
particular thing, or another one can do something else, then 
use it. That's what makes a project exciting.” 

To pay off his tour debts, Jones took a New York-based job 
with Mercury in 1961, and went on to become the first black 
executive of a major record company in 1964. Around that 
time, he began writing film scores (going on eventually to 
produce as well as score The Colour Purple), a very different 
experience to the kind of music he had been writing in a jazz 

are dealing with emotion, you are dealing with science too, in 
terms of syncronisation, and you can’t avoid that. One of the 
























reasons I got back into making records in 1969 was that I’d 
been in an extensive period of writing for films, and I just said 
hold it — I’m half a second away from not being able to deal 
with this anymore. 

“That was when I made Walking In Spaa, just to get that 
release of hearing great jazz soloists soaring over the rhythm 
section, to get that feel of breaking free again. I had guys like 
Roland Kirk and Hubert Laws and Freddie Hubbard, and it 
was so great. I’ll tell you, man, it was like taking a big shit, 
you know, I just felt so liberated!” 

Walking In Space was the last of his more or less 
jazz-based albums, built around an innovative approach to 
harmony, textural variation and part-writing, which included 
This b How I Feel About Jazz (1956), The Birth Of A Band 
(1959), and Quintessence (1961). In the early 1960s, however, 
his jazz career began to merge with a pop one, when he 
discovered Lesley Gore for Mercury, scoring a world-wide hit 
with “It’s My Party”. 

From then on, his production and arranging credits grew 
increasingly more prestigious, including Ray Charles's Genius 
+ Soul = Jazz and Frank Sinatra’s Sinatra At The Sands, with 
the Basie Orchestra. His own music became even more soul, 

A&M during the 1970s, but the partnership which would 
really send his stock through the roof was forged on the set of 
The Wiz. 

There, Quincy met Michael, and went on to produce 
Jackson’s brilliant Off The Wall session, a critical and financial 
success made to look miserly beside their subsequent col¬ 
laboration on Thriller. They made Jackson the biggest name in 
black music, and Jones the most sought-after producer in 
Hollywood. Inevitably, he refutes screwy stories about Jack¬ 
son’s oddities. 

"Michael is one of the most professional musicians I have 
ever worked with, of any age. He is totally disciplined. He 
comes to work and he knows his material backwards. I always 
like to be able to say to a singer, do you know such and such a 
song, and have them say yup. I don't like to see them pull out 
a lyric sheet or whatever, because then they don’t really feel it. 
When they just put their head back and close their eyes and 
get ready to go, then you know it’s all the way in the heart. 
Michael is always ready like that. 

“The funny part about a producer’s job is that people don’t 

explain this. You have to know about a lot of things. I chink 
half of your skill has to lie in an ability to find a great song in 
the first place, because that makes your job a whole lot easier. 
Once you have the song, you have to make decisions on 
interpretation, on which musicians you will use, which is 
crucial, and how you will arrange it. 

“You have to understand the psychology of the artist, and 

that you don’t push too hard or too far, emotionally or 
physically. You also have to be able at all times to look at the 


material you are working on, and understand whether it is 
building or deteriorating, and if it isn’t working, you have to 
recognise why it isn’t giving you that magical feeling. 

“A lot of people get in the studio and say I don’t know 
what’s wrong, but I don’t like it. You’re really fucked up when 
you say that, because you have to know why you don’t like it 
or you’re in trouble. You have to be able to say there is too 
much density here or there are too many counterlines there, or 
the tempo is too fest, or it’s in the wrong key. 

“It’s sculpting in a way - you are trying to sculpt a fine 
statue, and all of your arranging background comes into play. 
In most cases, the producer is directly responsible for the final 
result of the album, because the artist generally doesn’t know 
how to control most of the elements, and you have to support 
what they are trying to do, and fill in all the things they don't 
know. 'There is lots of room to fuck up, lots of room, and you 
hear it all the time.” 

The success oi Off The Wall prompted Warner 
Brothers to offer Jones his own record label, Qwest, in 1980. 
He signed off from A&M with the hugely successful The Dude, 
and embraced the new possibilities on offer. 

“Well, I liked the independence of being able to say I like 
this group and I want to go with it, and to have the room to be 
as eclectic as I wanted, and not have anybody saying you can’t 
do this or you can't do that. Right now I have the roster the 
way I want it, with myself, Seidah Garrett and Tevin 
Campbell, and New Order, which is a very unusual band to 
have on the label.” 

As the 1980s progressed, Quincy Jones seemed to drift 
further and further away from the vital centres of what was 
happening. Jazz had long since ceased to be a central part of 
his music, but the kind of complex, highly-arranged funk 
sound which he had helped to create had grown increasingly 
old-fashioned to the new black music audience weaned on the 
iconoclastic aggression of hip-hop and rap, while the million¬ 
aire record executive and film producer had strayed a long way 
from the streets where those sounds were spawned. 

His response was to get together a record session, his first in 
ten years, which held out the promise of bringing together the 
entire spectrum of his musical endeavours, from bebop 
through to rap, in fulfilment of his belief that those two forms 
had much in common anyway. 

"1 see a lot of connections. Number one is that hip-hoppers 

same way - they didn’t give a damn about the public. Both 
forms were rejected very drastically by black radio, which still 
doesn’t play hip hop. Somehow it seems to threaten black 
radio, or radio period. 

"Then there are the similarities of a life-style coming with 
the music, too. The beboppers had a way of walking and 
talking and looking cool which came with the music, and 
hip-hoppers have exactly the same kind of thing. I just feel all 
these similarities. Basie was calling me homeboy 45 years ago 
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I THINK it was Stevie Wonder's 
rendering of "Alfie” which first per¬ 
suaded me that the harmonica was a 


and responsive as the saxophone in 
the right mouth. The fact that jazz 




no less than three factors. Firstly, the instrument still has the 
image of a cheap toy in many quarters, probably because there 
are plenty of such instruments around. Secondly, the diatonic 
vereion of the instrument is a singularly inflexible thing which 
won't allow you to play a full scale of semitones, rendering it 
unsuitable for anyone except grizzled blues veterans, rank 
amateurs, winos, buskers, children and similar undesirables. 
'Thirdly, even given this accumulation of prejudices, the 
chromatic harmonica, equipped with a slide mechanism which 
allows those wicked half-tones in by switching the player s 

indifferently but a complete pig to master to the extent 
If, however, you subscribe to the principle that you tend to 

spend the most money, then there's a very good argument for 
checking out a remarkable new addition to the Hohner (is 
there any other?) range of Very Serious Harmonicas Indeed. 

Strangely enough, the Amadeus (wouldn't it be great if he 
. . .) isn't even the top of the Hohner range, even at its 

to ask about, costs around £1500. As it is, the Amadeus won’t 
leave you with enough change from £400 to buy a Toots 

Well, a healthy amount of design innovation, for a start. 
'The Amadeus is in fact entirely hand-made, with a gold-placed 
mouthpiece and slide button and a plexiglass body which will 
neatly match that old Dan Armstrong bass you're always 
pretending you don't own. The coverplates have a high-quality 
chrome finish which looks pretty spitproof to me and the reeds 
are apparently made from a newly-developed alloy, although 
we aren't told of what. 

price, certainly. What’s most noticeable is the stability of the 

instrument also responds exceptionally well when played very 
quietly, which is an enormous advantage for the jazz player, 
allowing a wide range of dynamic expression without any 
significant loss of intonation or projection. The tone quality is 
as close to - dare I say it - sweet as a harmonica can get, with 
rich, mellow overtones several worlds removed from the rasp of 
the blues harp. This may or may not suit your taste and 


purposes, but in the right context - say as an unaccompanied 
solo instrument for doing a quiet number in mid-set - you 
could probably make half your audience fall in love with the 
ocher half. RRP: £395. M. Hohner Ltd 0222 887333- 
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domain of language! When an orchestra was used, the cue 
sheets provided details on scene lengths and overall mood, and 
often some suggested musical sources (which were then 
literally sellotaped together to match the length of the film). 
The rest depended heavily upon the skill of a conductor in 
synchronizing his orchestra to the unpredictable behaviour of 
the film projector. 


Silent Movies played by Florence de Jong and Ena Baga (recorded a few years 
in Oxford Street). (Gold Star Series 1513.) 

In Paris the Film D’Art group collaborated with Camille 
Saint-Saens in producing the film L’Assassinat Du Due De Guise 
in 1908, which for the first time had a score written especially 
for it. The studio’s cue sheets became more and more refined, 
until by 1913 they were codified into the Sam Fox Moving 
Picture Music Volumes by J S Zamecnick, with music scores 
presented genre by genre - “Indian Score", "Newsreels", 
"Hurry (Chase) Sequences" - music calcified into a taxonomy 
of mood. Max Winkler, an employee of the Fischer music 
company in 1912 was the first to catalogue film music, selling 

One of the more interesting early silent scores was for 
DW Griffiths's Intolerance (1916) - epic in every sense, it’s a 
four-part fable recast in the moral and economic tones of an 
America slowly asserting its own importance. The score itself 
is jointly credited to DW Griffiths himself (who had studied 
music back home in Louisville) and Joseph Briel, but it 
incorporated everything from "Ride Of The Valkyries" to 
interpolations of “The Star Spangled Banner" (naturally). This 
whole bombastic opus was remarkably similar to the very 
didactic use of music being exercised a couple of years later by 
the newly Soviet Russians, in particular Eisenstein's collabora¬ 
tions with his composer Edmund Meisel on Battleship Potem¬ 
kin, and even to his insistence chat the film should only be 
presented with a live orchestra playing at deafening volume. 
Meisel provides a score which perfectly mirrors the film’s 
visual intent — his method of composition closely resembled 

within a montage sequence its own unique signature, and then 
combining these elements and transcribing the results - in 
Battleship Potemkin the effect is completely overwhelming, 
with up to five separate percussion parts playing simultaneous¬ 
ly. The score was in fact banned in Germany during the first 
year of the film’s release, dismissed as “an exercise in political 


r (New York, 1949) 




Predictably, as the volume of one- and two-reel films 
released each week escalated beyond all reasonable restraint, so 

his 1951 autobiography A Penny From Heaven a drastic solution 

dismember the great masters. We began to murder the works 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Greig, Bach, Verdi, Bizet, Tchaikovs¬ 
ky and Wagner - everything that wasn't protected by copy¬ 
right from our pilfering." 

In the main, a film’s score would be an amalgam of different 

signifying cues plundered from the world of melodrama. *1116 
creaking and explicit punctuation oflate-19th century British 
melodrama demanded that everything about an actor's entr- 

very clear. The melodrama was a shorthand of plot, character 
playing of melodrama was the unravelling of a shared joke with 

closing act. The fact that cinema, one of the least interactive 
art forms, should have chosen (quite literally) to take its cues 
from the highly participatory melodrama is deeply ironic. 
Music in melodrama served to facilitate, and what it facilitated 
most of all, was bad melodrama. An initial push down the hill 
toward bedazzlement. James L Smith captures the essence of 
melodrama perfectly: "Plaintive heroines flee to tremolo 
violins, bandits with cat-like tread prowl to pizzicato strings, 
and combatants in The Dumb Maid Of Genoa time every blow 
with the orchestra, parrying to pirouettes and stabbing each 

Frequently the early stutters of cinema in Europe played out 
as interludes in an evening’s otherwise stage-bound entertain¬ 
ment. They were therefore accompanied because the accom¬ 
panist happened to be there, as much as anything else! Quite 
apart from the obvious problems in synchronizing live music 
to pre-recorded visuals, the performances at these intimate 
affeirs were for the most part amateurish. 



work by highly respected European composers, who seemed far 

ten years later in the studio jungles of Hollywood: Erik Satie’s 
Entr’acte Cinematographique in 1924, Jacques Ibert's The Italian 
Straw Hat, Hindemith’s Krazy Kat At The Circus in 1927 and 
Shostakovich's score for The New Babylon in 1928. This would 
seem to support many of the early film directors’ (DW 
Griffiths, Fritz Lang, Rene Clair etc) beliefs in the aesthetic 






It was not until 30 years after cinema's uneasy binh that the 
projector acquired a soundtrack. Naturally there had been 
attempts, but these were usually defeated by the problems 
inherent in synchronizing pre-recorded voices with pre¬ 
recorded action. For example, as early as 1900 a gramophone 
accompanied theatrical screenings of Little Tich And His Big 
Boots in London. Following Charles Pathe’s experiments in 

English prototypes appeared in 1900, the Warwick Cinephone 
and the Hepworth Vivaphone — bur both unfortunately failed 
to overcome some basic synchronization problems. Technical¬ 
ly, the feat of live synchronization was a Heath Robinson-like 

gramophone and the projector. Even the better attempts, such 
as Leon Gaumont’s Chronophone system in New York in 
1913, were doomed to foil because of the early phonograph’s 



The stylistic and technical solution was to record sound and 
image on a single strip of film. 

The sound-track on a strip of movie film appears as a 
variform pattern of black on white areas. It becomes audible by 
being passed across a light-source and a photo-electric cell, 
generating enough electricity to convert the visual patterns 
into electrical impulses. Which are then amplified. This visual 
pattern is music made ultimately concrete. Twenty-four frames 
per second, every part of every second holding its own unique 
sound pattern. An unparallelled dissection of musical time. 

providing a solution to the traditional problems inherent in 
problems) altogether undreamt of by DW Griffiths. 


novel form; the public finally does not tnublt overmuch about music because it fails to 
understand the came and effect of ftlm-mmical ideas ." 

“'We hate the music, or most it. Can't pec^le be contented to look at a really grand 
pictorial shot without being distracted by moaning violins ... No, bn the whole we 

Miss Elizabeth Cross. Tilrngoer 1945, quoted in The British Film Yearbook. 

Away from the organised and salaried world of the 

rammes of Soviet Russia, independent filmmakers (largely in 
Europe) were beginning to develop the new possibilities of 

Why, for example, bother to record an orchestra in a studio 
when the process of composition could now be made as simple 
as the addition of physical scratch-marks to the sound-strip 
itself? Given this possibility the parameters of the soundtrack 
opened up to encompass a language in itself. A language of 
shocking preciseness. There is, after all, not much ambiguity 
in a precision scar, merely degrees of millimetre to the left of a 
picture frame. The German animator Moholy-Nagy, during a 
highly innovative series of films during the 30s (defiantly 
working against the prevailing political climate), animated 

facial expressions with sounds drawn directly onto the sound¬ 
track, producing something like a shorthand for visual ex- 

"The hygiene of the optical, the health of the visible is slowly filtering through. We 
wish to produce systematically, since it is important for life that we create new 


- William Burroughs. The Ticket That Exploded. 

With the arrival of sound in the late 1920s, the cue 

found themselves surplus to requirements. There’s a story told 
by Max Winkler in his autobiography of selling 70 tons of 
'mood music’ sheets to a paper mill for <210! With the 
establishment of the talkies the studios were now left with a 
huge surplus of labour. Where once a composer was very often 

longer required. Mood music publishers such as Winkler sold 
film companies the rights to record their music, although it 

their own composers and to publish it themselves. This cusp 
in that period new and more radical solutions to the problems 


Oscar Fischinger elaborated the process a stage further, 
attempting to codify a musical language system that could 
then be used to fully explore the relationship between sounds 
and pictures. At a meeting in 1931 of the Haus Der Ingenieur, 
Fischinger provoked no small degree of attention when he 
revealed the results of an experiment to record the literal sound 
of an Egyptian piccograph (representing a snake). Once 
threaded through the projector, Fischinger's precise scratch¬ 
lifelike synthesized hiss-s-s-s-s-s. His attempts to develop his 
experiments into a fully-fledged theory on the relationship 
between written language and sound floundered upon lack of 
funds, and Fischinger was consigned to obscurity. 

This remarkably innovative chapter in animation and 
music, tracing sounds directly onto the film material. 


finally 






achieved a kind of breakthrough with the films of Canadian 
animator Norman McLaren. In his 1954 short, Blinkity-Blink, 
an aural backdrop of improvised jazz is selectively “sampled" 
visually to produce a dazzlingly kaleidoscopic frieze, as literal 

"paint-wrestling" experiments with naked debutantes in Paris 
at around the same time. McLaren took sound animation to an 
astonishing level of sophistication. He was able by minute 
visual refinements to produce variations as slight as Vioth of a 
tone and sound durations of as little as Vsoth of a second with 
over 100 different dynamic shadings. 

Moholo-Nagy, for one, saw the revolutionary possibilities 
in these new methods of scoring, asserting that film composers 
adopting his techniques would “be able to create music from a 



(read progressive-degrees-heading-West) cinema was an era of 
consolidation. Of genre and of profits (the big studios 
somehow seemed unaffected by the crash of 1929, continuing 
to produce well in excess of 500 films each year). It was also a 

microphones proved not only poor imitations of an actor’s 
voice, but excellent conveyors of just about every other sound 
on the studio floor. Music, at least as underscoring in a 
dialogue scene, did not really take off until 1931 or 1932, 





At first the distributors felt hesitant to use music. Stylisti- 

that was silent and unreal to one that with its talking actors 
and screeching car tyres and gunshots had curiously developed 
for itself a new realism. This realism, however, was primarily 
technical and certainly not aesthetic. The possibility of 
dialogue was matched by an impossibility of action within the 
picture, directional microphones were still some way off and 




PHOTOGRAPHED/" 

The first two years of sound saw a proliferation of movie- 
musicals {Thg Vagabond Lover, The Street Singer etc). That these 
were ever completed is a minor miracle, since all music would 
have to be recorded live on the studio floor at the same time as 
the rest of the dialogue and sound effects. 

"It is not probable that the Vitaphene will ever entirely replaee the orchestra, but it does 

~ Hugo RiescnneM, 1926. 


The composer Max Steiner recounts an incident in 1930 in 
which it cook two days to correctly rig the studio floor for a 

an extra cost of $75,000, as the entire cast and crew had to be 
kept on the floor in order to test playback. Without the luxury 
of re-recording, a director could not make changes to a film in 
post-production. The resulting picture tended towards the 
theatrical. GW Pabst’s Thre^enny Opera is like a film of a 

Cinema was temporarily no longer an arc of movement. 

Nsncy Wood, Text And Spectator In The Period Of The Transition To Sound PhD 

The brief popularity of musicals was oversatisfied by 
the studios - literally hundreds were released between 1928 
and 1933 — very few of which were particularly memorable. 
The public caste, inevitably, moved on. The problem for the 
studios was how to use music in drama. Many producers felt it 
necessary to feature music diegetically, in other words to show 

tra playing in a ballroom. This created problems as the level of 
examples followed with directors going to almost absurd 

from. The gangster picture Public Enemy in 1931 was noticeable 
for its attempt to let the soundtrack function as a sound space, 
deepening the visual space of the picture, and softening the 
effect of cutting. A blues track heard from a bar grows louder 
as we enter the room, suddenly softer as we cut away, and then 
louder as we track coward the character seated at the piano. 

any case they now had a new adversary to cope with, the 
studio’s musical director. Composers were now being engaged 
in twos or threes (certainly there was no shortage of labour) and 
a score would be assembled under the supervision of the 
musical director, editing contributions from each composer. 





Very often these composers were not given screen credits, 
occasionally scores were actually recycled. Max Steiner's 1933 
score for King Kong pops up again in the RKO-Pathe 
newsreels, and in a number of features {Back To Bataan, Last 
Days Of Pompeii etc). With a few exceptions, such as Joseph 
Von Sternberg’s Blue Angel, the most interesting soundtracks 

George Auric's score for Cocteau’s The Blood Of A Poet, Hans 
Eisler’s score for Joris Iven's New Earth documentary, Honeg¬ 
ger’s electronic L’ldee score, and Jaubert’s Zero De Conduite 



It’s worthwhile stating explicitly a question which must 
have preoccupied filmmakers both avant-garde and main¬ 
stream during the early years of the sound film - why me 
background mmic at all? 

Suddenly, words began to matter, dialogue mysteriously 
became (unintentionally) hysterical as audiences, led largely by 

reviewer declared in a 1929 issue of VaLty: "Someone Otters 
in the audience, and it's all off. Hereafter the love passages will 
be suggested with the romantic note conveyed by properly 
pitched music. Metro, the first to learn by experience, is 
heading that way, others will follow for their own protection.’’ 

With the rise of sound, studios, and specifically music 
departments, became highly organised, formulas became 
established, and a great deal of money flowed in. Probably 

during the 1930s was being written on a vast scale for a weekly 
audience of 90 million Americans, very few of whom probably 
paid much attention to what sort of noises accompanied their 
daily fix of celluloid. 



audience to the point of compliance with a badly-scripted 
film. But this causes a problem. If the purpose of film music is 



that it can’t be. Music confusingly transcends the flow of cuts, 


even our spans of attention, dipping in and out of conscious¬ 
ness until what we are left with is a diaphanous sense of time 


those perceptions into higher and higher levels of ordering, 
more sophisticated patterns of response and comprehension. 

Films imitated other films as producers fell over themselves 
to reproduce successful hit films, assuming that the extraor¬ 
dinary power of, say, Hitchcock’s Spellbound can be endlessly 
reprised through a succession of highly formulaic imitations. 
Obviously every film is completely unique as an artifact, but it 
isn’t hard to draw up femily trees of resemblances in terms of 
variables like subject, character types or even narrative point of 
view. These similarities coagulate with passing time into 
genres. The music within films, especially as the sound era 
began to develop a semblance of maturity, began to consoli¬ 
date the patterns of (theatrical) convention that had dominated 
the silent era. 

film music was going to become the symphonic score. 
Certainly its lineage was consistent. It was the symphonic 
titles that were hijacked first during the partisan days of the 
early silents, but where was the music to come from? Many of 
the established composers that had fled from an increasingly 
unpleasant Europe and were now languishing in California 
during the early 30s viewed the cinema with suspicion. In the 
Soviet Union, both film and its soundtrack were being reared 
in a hothouse atmosphere of rigidly-harnessed state control and 

pure gold. The disdain shown by Stravinsky and Schoenberg in 
America was almost certainly a reaction to the industry rather 
than the artform. Both turned down sizeable offers from a 
number of studios, Schoenberg terminating one meeting with 

a year to produce one hour’s worth of music! 

Amongst these emigre European composers, perhaps Erich 
Korngold and Max Steiner were the most successful. Both 
brought to Hollywood a degree of symphonic sophistication 
that had so far untroubled the studio’s music directors. 

Vienna. His earliest successes were operatic, and indeed his 
subsequent transplantation to Hollywood did little to quell 

was like an opera unimpeded by the theatrical limitation of 
performances taking place in real time. His intensely passion¬ 
ate music seeks out the emotional patterns of leading charac¬ 
ters, imprinting each with a precise musical signature. In the 
composition studio, underneath the playback screen, Korn¬ 
gold seemed effortlessly to match music to picture cues, 
composing music perfectly centred on the emotional peak of a 
scene, almost to the second. 

rht Sm Hawk - The Classic Film Scores Of Erich Wolfgang Korngold (RCA Red 
Seal SER 5644) (includes music from: Kings Row, Captain Blood, The Constant 
Nymph, Juarez, and The Adventures Of Robin Hood). 











The 30s and 40s saw also the development of the 

empire that was Walt Disney. It’s doubtful if Disney’s success 
could have been achieved without the innovative approach his 
films took towards integrating music and images. One of 
Disney’s first composers, Scott Bradley, went on to achieve a 
kind of feme, but in relation to the rest of the film industry, 
the often extremely progressive work within the animation 
sector was consigned to a rather small pond. Indeed it was only 
after leaving Disney for MGM that Bradley’s career really 
flourished. 

Bradley worked primarily in small-scale orchestration, 
developing similar techniques to Steiner’s click-track method 
of composition. Much of his early work with Disney involved 
the adaptation of nursery rhymes and folk songs, the appeal 
being presumably that they were peculiarly compressed pieces 
of music, repetitive, highly melodic, and usually with a strong 
sense of rhythm, therefore easily adaptable. Musically, of 
course, they were highly limiting forms. Bradley found that 
the way to extract the greatest musical effects from this 
simplistic source material was actually to compose the “patch- 
work” score without scoring to picture. His manuscripts 
would therefore be pockets of source material joined together 
with Bradley’s imagination as composer. 

His first attempt at this newly liberated method of working 
was the 1944 cartoon Dance Of The Weeds, utilizing wildly 
varying tempos and some very unusual arrangements. In his 
2 later work Bradley attempted to replace the use of extra- 
musical sound effects such as props, replacing these with the 
I more realistic and musically contiguous method of actually 
^ scoring sound effects. Music in cartoons of the 30s assumes the 
J basic formulas that have stayed with us through to the present 
day — manic punctuations of action - often borrowing its cues 
directly from some of the atonal, fragmented structures of 

1 


narrative are left on the cutting room floor, subjugated to a 
jet-stream of sound effects and careering glissandos. 

looked like to those early audiences. Gertie The Dinosaur 
(1909), Mutt And Jeff (1911), and then the great leap in 
sophistication to Pat Sullivan’s Felix The Cat in the early 
1920s: bizarre animal intersects swaying jerkily to a rapid 
parade of jaunty music and weird sound effects. But these early 
pop videos were not to last long. As animation became more 
sophisticated, music came to serve images rather than the 
other way around. A decade later, as the composer Ingolf Dahl 
observes, cartoons were changing fast: “Music is added to a 
pte-determined course of hectic events and is in many cases 

synchronous illustration, taking the role of sound effect 
together with the role of musical characterisation’’ {Film Music 
Notes 1948). 

There was then an important shift in the relationship 
between music and pictures in cartoons, with music becoming 
much more the servant of images - a direct reversal of Disney’s 
earliest cartoons, the Silly Symphonies and the character vehicles 
for a prototype Mickey Mouse in Steamboat Willie, which were, 
above all else, illustrations of music rather than stories in the,it 

Dahl links cartoon music with the various strains of 
neo-classical composition wending their way across Europe at 

- Milhaud, Stravinsky et al. But he also traces it back to the 
opera huffa of the 18th century where the pratfalls of confused 
lovers were punctuated with a bass drum or a trumpeted 
raspberry. During the 50s and 60s, animation and music were 

and in Eastern Europe, where the unspoken allegories of 
simple drawings provided a greater political and artistic 
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the "visiting” maestros, an aggressively American school of 
composition was opening up, dominated by two very different 
composers - Alfred Newman and Bernard Herrmann. 

In 1940, Alfred Newman was appointed general music 
director of Twentieth Century Fox. He had enjoyed a string of 
successful scores during the 30s, and his new position as a 
studio executive meant that he became an arbiter of style. 
Newman's music was dissonant where Korngold’s was lyrical; 
he used large incisive orchestral sweeps to evoke mood and 
emotion. Whilst adhering closely to the romantic tradition, 
Newman’s music was a long way from Vienna. He would often 
write prolonged passages for strings played in the highest 
register, using unusual transpositions to switch between major 
and minor chords with apparent ease. This shameless emo¬ 
tionalism became not just his style, but the studio style of Fox 
throughout the decade. 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (United Artists ULP 109.?). 

Captain From CasulU - Classic Film Scores Of Alfred Newman (RCA 0184 2 RG). 

Bernard Herrmann’s early association with Orson Welles 
began with his work as the musical director of Mercury radio. 
In this heated and often, as the War Of The Worlds presenta¬ 
tions showed, anarchic atmosphere, both talents flourished. 


For Welles’ Citizen Kane in 1941, Herrmann was a natural 
choice to score the picture. He was probably the most 
inventive composer Hollywood has yet produced, a pastmaster 
of timing. His music foregrounds the image, effectively 
freezing it in mid-trajectory and adding depth and substance 
to each movement. Herrmann’s music seems quite outside the 
image in chat he tends not to score subjectively, preferring to 
concentrate upon the inexorable pull of the plot strands. The 
score seems strangely to "make sense” only retrospectively, a 
kind of musical pointillism. For Citizen Kane Herrmann 
produced a dazzling range of pieces, deployed as linking 
devices to the various parts of the story. The montage 
sequences Welles used to provide a passage of time in 
Herrmann’s hands become delirious waltzes, polkas and can 
cans, whose route into the film's central characters are revealed 
in their acceleration or deceleration — for instance, the 
breakfast scene montage where Charles Foster Kane and his 
wife are seen in progressive states of marital un-bliss over a 
number of years, is explicitly backed by a careering waltz, that 
burns down towards a slow atrophy. 

Throughout the 40s Herrmann produced one brilliant score 
after another, Welles's The Magnificent Amhersons, Jane Eyre, 
All Thai Money Can Buy and Hangover Square. With Herr¬ 
mann, we see the beginnings of a fully-integrated style where 
music not only conditions but actually dictates the flow of 
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Christmas crossword 





a word to our american readers 

We’re always pleased to welcome American subscribers. We’re keenly aware that Wire is a little 
difficult to get hold of in some parts of the US, and we have to say that a subscription is often the most 
reliable way of ensuring a regular copy. 

But we also know that an American subscription is a costly acquisition. So, as a little concession to 
our Transatlantic followers, we are introducing a special new subscription price of $40.00 for one 
year - a saving of $10 off the regular price. This will hold good until il March 1991. 
American readers whose subscription falls to be renewed in the same period may also claim the 
$10.00 discount. 

introduce a new subscriber! 

spreading the word of Wire is something our readers are rather good at - and something we’re 
always grateful for. If you persuade a fellow US citizen to subscribe, make sure you tell him or her 
to tell us. Every US subscriber who introduces a new US subscriber will receive some special token of 
our appreciation -anew CD, a cassette, or some little package o/Wire items to enhance your jazz 
day. So, if you inveigle a friend into subscribing, tell them to tell us who you are. Then we can say 
thank you. 

wire, working to wake up the global village. 
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iolmes’s The Horn, perhaps the only 
kovel in which the down^ll (there is us 
downfall) of the central character is li 




ire of his r 


id is a consequence of alcohol addiction and 

xialite. Baker’s portentous prologue spelled 
ut the motifs which have dominated the ]azz 

baggage, the soul of an artist. But he hasn’t 

on being what it must be.” She recognised 
that ”ln Rick Martin’s music there was, from 

Nine years later, Elliott Grennard got 

story "Sparrow’s Last Jump”. The downward 
spiral here leads not towards death but to the 


The Horn was first published in 1958, and 
concerns a tenor player called Edgar Pool 

Young and Charlie Parker, although you 
don't need to pick up on the biographical 

"rifT’, interrupted by successive "choruses” in 
which the stories of his colleagues and side- 
men are brought on to create different pers- 


treads much of the ground already covered by 


story cakes place during a recording 
(Charlie Parker’s "Lover Man" ses 


jazz novels, although few of them can matcl 

Whitmore’s Solo (1956) jazz is held up as 
symbol of individualism, embodied in th 


Williams's Night Song (1961) started life as a 
biography of Charlie Parker, but he ended up 
fictionalised as Richie Stokes or "Eagle”, and 


thing to be found in Harold Flender’s 
celebrated Paris Blues (1957), which 


Man Walking On Eggshells (1962), where 
hornmen Raymond Douglas eventually sees 


Young’s Snakes (\91\*), which besides being 

rhythm and blues and jazz”, and one of his 


dark. The same year brought Second Ending when t 
by Evan Hunter (aka Ed McBain of 87th dangert 

overfamiliar story, later reissued as Quartet In Cornin' 




now, right this now, modem, can you dig it? 

Meanwhile over in Britain the trend of th 
jazz novel has been, as you might expect 

for explorations of cultural identity. Johi 
Wain’s Strike The Father Dead(1962) equate 


vork in parodies and jokey Bohemian 
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OWNARIMORI 

At last, get your hands on the legendary 
Dean Benedetti Charlie Parker 
recordings! 



You’ve heard rumors about them. 
You’ve read about them. 

You may have doubted they erist. 
Now you can hear and own — 

THE COMPLETE 
DEANBENEDETn 
RECORDINGS OF 
CHARLIE PARKER 


was awestruck. I’sing a crude disc iwnrder^d a miciuphcme pit 
right in frwit of Bird s instnunenL Benedetti began retxirang the 
starting the machine when Bird was soloing, and stopping the mt 
--- .L.V -.—Nearly four hours of aHuwitrated Bird 


In ‘48 Bird returned to New York... and Benedetti followed this tin 
an early model tape recorder. 

Benedetti taped Bin! for the better pan of a week's engagement at the 
Onyx (where, in an incredible bit of histon. Monk camt5 out of the 
audience, and we hear him leat^ Bird tiwugh “Well You Needn’t.'') 
also taped him one uighi at die Three Deuces.ITte qiialilY of the .New 
York reccadii^ is quite good, and the)- account for fully half of this 
incredible collection. 

Now, after three years of collecting, organizing, cleaning up, annotat 
mastering and packa^ng to .Mosaic's uncompromised standanls, Th 
Complete Dean Ben^tti Hewrdingt of Chariie Parker is, at las' - 
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•xtraordinary orbit ^ the worhi's jazz and new musk magazine. Why not send us your own current playlis 


ten great jazz messengers line-ups 



4. Lm Horgan/Wayne Short»r/Bobby Timmons 



9. Woody Shaw/CartarJ«ffenon/Cedar Walton 
10. Philip Harper/RobinEubanks^lavon Jackson/Benny Green 

Chisn h The Bcppin’ PiycMcgists. 


ten deathless Jazz Christmas songs 

1. We Free Kings Roland Kirk 

2. Sanu Claus Is Coming To Town Bill Evans 

3. Blue Christmas Mila Davis 

4. Winter Wonderland Sonny Rollins 

5. Swingin' Those Jingle Bells Fals Waller 
4. White Christmas 

$. Let Me Hang My Stocking In Your Christmas Tree 
9. Indian WlnttrRan Blake 

10. Are We Working On Christmas EveT Wire Staff Band < Yu - Ed) 


Steve nugent’s chart 

I. In Sleep A King Clark SuprynowiczIRinde Eckert (Sound Aspects) 



1. Jump Myra Melford (Enemy) 

9. I - OQA +19 Muhal Richard A brains (B lack Sai n t) 


six records 

dive aldenhoven 

wishes he hadn’t bought this year 


2. TrlansularK^/^i Pumon 
]. WhyNotNowli..;i;W/ 




dissimilar to what they're playing. Which creates the confu¬ 
sion, makes it more palpable.” 

The specific reference was to the Dick Morrissey 
quartet, alternating with Cecil at Ronnie Scott’s. I had 
witnessed two first sets by Taylor that week, the one on 
opening night running 95 minutes and the later one only half 
as long C'We were given our instructions,” Cecil said sardoni¬ 
cally). Confirmation that the sound balance had been more 
satisfactory after opening night sparked a long discussion 
about engineers. About listening to his own albums, the 
pianist commented, “You might hear it once or twice to hear 
how close the 'fiddlers’ have come to approximating what you 
experienced . . . 

"I always try to play as much as I can. What I meant about 
integrity is that, if you’ve made a commitment to the making 
of sound, organising sound, you spend your life training your 
senses to do that. And, of course, given the limited capacities 
of those people who are in charge of, as Tony said, turning the 
screws, one has to be disinterested until you become rich and 
femous, like the evil MD. And you hire your own and tell 
them what to do! But meanwhile, that’s not the issue: you 
worky you pKpare yourself, you do it." And Cecil emphasised 
the words with his hand on the table. 


"If I’m going to worry about the inability of those other 
people to rationally respond in the most gifted way to the 
vibrations, oh, I might lose hair. You can't afford that. Or it’s 
like, what can we do about the Persian Gulf? What we can do 
is to create the most powerful musical-poetic-magical state¬ 
ment which is our point of view about ‘one world’, about ail 
the different cultures now meeting together, the different life's 
experience. Because the world has shrunk in terms of what is 
possible in knowledge, what is possible in terms of hearing, 
eating, feeling, walking, talking, everything. Which is one of 
the things this group, it seems to me, is about." 

The actual verbal poetry that has appeared in Taylor’s 
writing for a long time caused quite a stir when voiced on his 
1987 album Chinampas (Leo). My naive question about the 
chronology of his live poetry-reading was answered with, 
“Who knows when these things begin? We’re calking about 
time, time is a circle. It has no beginning and no end, it just 
continues on. So it seems to me that — this man (Oxley) paints, 
this man (Parker) writes - the dedication to the truth leads you 
to other truths. It is a germination, it is part of the 
development. So that, when you said before 'Well, your sound 
more or less remained the same for 30 years’, no way! Because 
what was germinating then is now" (pause) "in florescence!” 

Much collective mirth about Cecil’s new-found talent for 
the well-timed plug. “Well, I'm getting there!” • 




continiMd from page 53 

— that is old jazz slang that the hip-hoppers are using now. 

"Jazz is really a hybrid music anyway — its very essence is 
like osmosis. It absorbs and eats up everything in its path, and 
it opens your head up so that you can be lucid about whatever 
happens. It seems a very natural alliance to me. When bebop 
happened, it was the latest thing, but to stay there is almost to 
contradict chat feet." 

Back On The Blocks though, turned out to be an uneasy 
welding together of component parts which didn’t quite fit, 
with an epic production job which undercuts the street 
rawness he was allegedly crying to recapture. The album may 
have brought Quincy back on the block, but it was taking him 
straight down the middle of the road. If he is not exactly out of 
couch, he is no longer quite an insider either, and his concern 
for reformation of the social context which rap springs from is 
framed in a well-meaning and deeply-felt idealism which 
could only come from outside the realities of the street 
situation. 

Still, at least he is trying. The kind of life Quincy Jones 
leads does not require him to think too much about the fete of 
kids in the ghetto if he doesn't want to, but he remains 
concerned enough to "get off my ass and try to do something 
about it the only ^y I can, through my music and with a 
television station I have bought in New Orleans, where we are 


using the rappers to get across the message chat it is 
fashionable to be smart. 1 have six kids myself, and I don’t 
want to see them all fucked up." 

Criticism about the album being a flawed hybrid won’t 
worry him too much, either, since he believes chat "hybrids are 
the way right now, not only aesthetically, but from a 
socio-political standpoint. The times are always contained in 

anything else. In fact, it never was. People just like to think it 

"The great thing about Back On The Block for me was that it 
still feels like one unit, even with all these diverse people, 
where you have great jazz musicians like Miles and Dizzy and 
Ella and Sarah and Zulu music and a gospel group and a young 
soul singer and hip-hop rhythms and electronics and rappers. I 
love that, and if it is coming from a real honest place with no 
bullshit, it all belongs together. 

"It wasn’t a matter of calling up jazz stars — I’ve known 
these people for 40 years. I would love to take a band on the 
road from the people involved in chat album, but it is real hard 
to find the time, and the economics are rough as well — it’s real 
expensive to go on the road, especially the way 1 would like to 
do it. Maybe next year. The road dog stays with you all your 
life, man, it never goes away. It would be great to get out 
there again.” • 
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Camera In A Bag 




Live Session One 






which always tends to ca 



when he made this record, is a really remark¬ 
able find, even in the age of jazz adolescents. 
The -Waltz For Phinea 

taste for the double-octave phrase 
rering even touch and the sense 
swing which Newborn loved. I 
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the vinyl collection 

Beyond E Major 
Greenwich 
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Scratches of Spain 
Sounds Like Bromley 
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the cassette collection 
Jazz Cafe Concerts Volume 1 
Jazz Cafe Concerts Volume 2 
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£5.99 each including p&p 
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Wood Wharf Studios, 28-30 Wood 
Wharf, Horseferry Place, Green¬ 
wich, London SEIO 9BT, U.K. 

Tel: 081-853 4766. 

Also distributed to realistic record shops 
by Cadillac Distribution Tel: 071-836 
3646 and Recommended Distribution 
Tel 071-622 8834 

THE RELIGION IS MUSIC. 


Z 


The BBC presents a festival of 
the music of Hans Werner Henze 
at the Barbican 
10-15 January 1991 

Tickets £8.00, £5.00, Stucients £2.50 
Telephone 071-638 8891 

For further information 

071-9274714 
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Centre 
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WHERE MUSIC 
meets 

TECHNOLOGY 

When music began to give technology a 
starring role, musicians needed Information 
- Music Technology set out to provide It. For 
the last nine years JMT has been the only 
musicians' magazine to accurately guide the 
musician through the ht-tech Jungle without 
allowing the equipment to eclipse the music. 
Today, AfT provides reviews of the latest 
gear, features guiding Its application and 
Interviews with the wide variety of musicians 


MUSIC TECHNOLOGY 

Looking at technology with the musician in 
mind; looking at music with technology In 
perspective. 


Music Technology: £ 1.60 monthly Jmmgood 
newsagents or caU (0353) 665577Jor details. 


IF AN ADVERT 
IS WRONG, 
WHO PETS 
IT RIGHT? 



1 GEORGE RUSSELL'S LIVING 
TIME ORCHESTRA 
THE LONDON CONCERT 

George Russell received tl* 

Award for special se 
British Jazz Awards. 


I Ashley Slater (b.tb) 

' Chris Biscoe (as, ss, cl) 
Pete Hurt (bs. ts, b.cl, fl) 
Brad Hatfield (key) 

Steve Lodder (key) 



harmonia mundi 


CD: LBLC 6527/8 
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WHEN YOU FIND ONE, DON’T OVERDO IT 


STRONG IMPORTED LAGER 


'WHEN YOU CAN GET IT. 
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Charlie 
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cool £9' 
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Available 
video 1 



